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As far as 1 know, it has not been definitely 
decided at what age one is entitled to reflect on 
what has been experienced during the course 
of one’s professional work, As fifty years is 
considered a good term of professional activity, 
one may assume that in half that period the 
practitioner ought to be at an age when neither 
the seeing of youthful visions, nor the dream- 
ing of senile dreams should obscure his con- 
templative faculties. During this quarter of a 
century he will have overhauled his outlook 
several times and his maturer deductions may 
not be without interest when compared wit! 
those of his colleagues. 

1 consider that there are four great corner 
stones in the foundations of disease production 
among commercial cart horses, vis :—(i) itchy 
legs, (ii) periodontal disease, (iii) strongylidosis, 
and (iv) town fever or dealer’s cold. Some 
would perhaps add as a fifth the thickened 
tendon syndrome. Upon these a whole host of 
other conditions involving nearly all the systems 
of the body supervenes. Could we but control 
these completely there would be little to co 
among the larger equines, costs would be greatly 
lessened and working life much extended. It 
ix not pretended here that all five of them are 
primary diseases; in fact, it is at once evident 
that some of them are not and may even be 
related to one another. It is intended in the 
present instance to deal only with itchy leg, on 
account of its pre-eminent importance. 

Long before I went to college I had been im- 
pressed by the seriousness of itchy legs in my 
father’s Shire stallions during winter “ rough- 
ing up” and when I went into the blacksmith’s 
shop, I quickly learnt to dodge either taking 
off, or nailing on the shoes of “ natural 
stampers.” Imagine, then, my surprise when in 
my final year I found the whole subject, so far 
as the horse is concerned, dismissed in just over 
i dozen lines in one’s lecture notes. <A conflict 
such as this stimulates interest. Some years 
ago when asked to give a paper before one of 
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our Associations I outlined the present one to 
the then President ; he promptly turned it down 
us not being interesting enough to all the mem- 
bers. Soon after this I placed it before a 
younger enthusiast who was just as emphatic 
in casting it aside but for quite different 
reasons. He argued that modern students would 
be taught it all, and even if not, they would 
think it out for themselves; on the other hand, 
practitioners of some years’ standing would have 
found it all out for themselves long ago. Even 
then IT was not convinced that the rank and file 
recognised the far-reaching importance of this 
condition, Since then, | have been at some pains 
to ascertain the correctness of my younger ad- 
viser’s views. After discussing the subjeet with 
young and old, in towns and in the country, | 
have come to the conelusion that few recognise 
the real importance of itchy legs and at least 
one teacher in a public discussion did not think 
it Was an important factor in the production 
of lameness, In these days of experiments, con- 
trols, and tables, one hesitates to make definite 
deductions without them, but many of the con- 
tents of such experiments or tables are the 
results of observations or opinions, After all, 
many of us here to-day owe our positions to 
the opinions of a few colleagues. One however 
ean derive consolation and even stimulation by 
reading some of the wonderful clinical papers 
by great human surgeons such as Harvey 
Cushing on the brain and Lord Moynihan on the 
ubdomen, where experience alone counts. 

Although this is a clinical account, it is neces- 
sary to point out that for all practical purposes 
“itchy leg” is due to the parasitic mite 
Chorioptes equi. Two of,its common synonyms 
are Symbiotes equi, Gerlach, 1857, and Dermato- 
phagus equi, Furstenberg, 1862. Apparently as 
Hering called it Sarcoptes bovis in 1845 the 
name on grounds of priority should, if varieties 
are recognised, be Chorioptes bovis var equi 
(Hering, 1845). IT want to confine my attention 
to the activities of this mite. 

In order to avoid an excursion into acarology 
it may be briefly stated that the mites are dis- 
tinguished by their suckers being almost sessile. 
They live on the skin of the limbs, the sexes 
are separate and the life cycle consists of egg, 
larva, nymph and adult. It varies in duration, 
but is roughly similar to that of other parasitic 
genera. The disease appears to have been first 
fully described by Gerlach in 1857. It is called 
gale du pied by the French and Fussriiude by the 
Germans. Although usually confined to the 
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limbs I have taken the mite from the ventral 
uspect of the abdomen, the level of the tubercle 
of the scapular spine and from the external 
angle of the haunch. In 1920, F. T. Harvey 
(Veterinary Review, Vol. 4, p. 345) in a charac- 
teristic and able article entitled ‘* Clinical His- 
tory and the Beginnings of Disease ” wrote :— 

“ But perhaps not the least interesting question 
although one not hitherto given due considera- 
tion, is the economic and etiologic importance of 
the symbiont. In articles on equine mange the 
symbiotic form is_ usually dismissed in a few 
words, being regarded as of little importance and 
easily cured. It is probable, however, that as a 
misery producer and shortener of equine life the 
symbiont occupies a high place with certain 
kinds of horses. .. . 

Coceal infection of the skin sooner or later 
occurs and once more we have generalised effects 
and the establishment of a vicious circle. 

It would be difficult to enumerate all the pathio- 
logical conditions which may ultimately arise 
more or less directly from the invasion of the 
limbs of horses by the symbiont, but probably 
the list would be a long one and include suc 
remote ill effects as valvular disease, pneumonia, 
certain fractures, cerebro-spinal disease, sterility, 
etc., in addition to disease involving’ the 
lymphatic system, joints and burse. .. .” 

Although it is true, as he says, that this form 
is usually dismissed in a few words, in self de- 
fence I feel that the following quotation from 
page 1,477 of Vol. 2 of Wallis Hoare’s System 
of Veterinary Medicine (1915) states the case a 
little more fully than he would have us 
believe :—- 

“This is a very common disease of limbs of 
horses and acquires importance not so much on 
account of the lesions themselves but from the 
injuries which result from attempts to remove 
the irritation. Treads, kicks, and severe jarring 
of the limbs are often so caused. Itchy-legged 
horses become bad to shoe and many regard the 
equine choriopt as an important predisposing 
factor in the etiology of grease.” 

In those days the functions of the skin as we 
understand them to-day were hardly recognised ; 
we knew of its protective, secretory and 
excretory, respiratory, sensory, heat regulative 
and resorptive functions, but of the triple re- 
sponse, ‘‘H ” substance, ultra-violet rays, the 
skin sympathetic, its relations to the adrenal 
medulla and immunity, we knew very little. 

Although the home of itchy legs is in neglected 
studs of town cart horses, it is common on farms 
and occurs in light or half-legged horses on 
rarer occasions. It is of the greatest importance 
to all who practice amongst commercial horses. 
A small number of acari may produce hardly 
any signs of their presence. Later, however, 
there are signs of irritation and an accumula- 
tion of scales, even falling of hair, and finally 
“wet heels’ with “ blood spots” higher up 
on the tendons. Uneven lengths of hair at the 


heel, rubbing the heel post, rubbing one leg 
with the other like a man does in a hidden effort 
to pull up his socks, stamping the hind legs, 
hanging the front ones and displacing the stall 


bedding out into the passage-way, are important 
signs. The conditions described as “ dry 
grease’ and “sawdust legs” (dandruff) are 
always due to the presence of the mite. Nearly 
all the signs are aggravated at night, or when 
the hair is rubbed either in grooming or in the 
act of shoeing. Many ignorant horsekeepers 
still regard stamping as a kind of vice which 
can be corrected by disciplinary measures. 
They use the terms “ natural stamper” and 
‘“‘night kicker” despite the fact the 
animals respond to what so many still regard 
as diagnostic of mange, viz :—-the labial reflex. 
One can see cases of the disease at May Day 
shows and in the show ring itself. Many 
veterinary surgeons who exclude mange from 
their annual contracts pass it by although it is 
the cause of' most of their troubles in these 
studs. Some of you may remember that when 
Barnum and Bailey’s toured this country (I 
believe it was in 1902) all their draught horses 
had the hair of their manes and legs removed. 
The reason given to me by their “ Doc.’’-—whose 
name I unfortunately forget—was that it pre- 
vented untold disease, but he used more emphatic 
phraseology. The boldness of clipping the legs 
played vividly upon the imagination of one who 
from childhood had been taught to regard 
“feather” with a kind of reverence. It 
seemed so easy when compared with our 
laborious details of keeping Shire stallions’ 
legs “ right ’” during the winter rough up. Being 
young and tactless, I told my father about it. 
The result was that grave doubts wer: 
expressed that even if the R.V.C. admitted me 
the magic letters M.R.C.V.S. would ever be 
mine. Nevertheless, as years have gone by the 
views of the veterinary adviser the 
“Greatest Show on Earth” have been gradu- 
ally brought home to many, even though his 
methods were not in accord with those of the 
Shire owner. It is a great change since those 
days to see the words ‘‘and not much hair” 
used describing the virtues of a Shire stallion 
travelling during the present year. 

IT understand that in human practice a certifi- 
eate of death has to show the immediate cause 
of death, the diseased condition present, and 
the real cause, so that if a chronic alcoholic 
who has been under treatment for an enlarged 
liver dropped dead in his garden, his demise 
would be certified thus :—(a) syncope, (b) cirrho- 
sis of the liver, and (c) chronic alcoholism. 
Here we have the whole story, cause and effect. 
complete enough for every-day purposes, 
although it is quite likely that some fickle jade 
caused the chronic alcoholism. If we were to 
adopt a similar method with our diagnosis of 
heavy horse diseases, and to apply the principle 
truly, we should find that chorioptic mange 
would be the third factor in very many cases. 
It is the purpose of the present paper to try to 
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bring this before you in such a manner as to 
convince you or at least to get you to try the 
views expressed here, in your own practices. 

A Sunday inspection of a stud for the first 
time will often tell you the diseases to expect, 
and help you to form an opinion on the ability 
of the person in charge to appreciate detail. It 
ix almost impossible in an account of this kind 
to enumerate all the conditions in which * itehy 
leg ” is so often the starting point. A number 
of them may arise from other primary infec- 
tions. Neither is it easy to tabulate or classify 
them according to their pathological nature or 
the regions involved. In order t@ present the 
subject as it appears to the writer, certain con- 
ditions will be grouped under the regions 
affected, such as the hoof, coronet, ete.; in 
others under traumatisms, infections, ete., and 
yet again others under the heading of the 
disease or condition itself if it is considered im- 
portant enough to be so mentioned; finally. 
some factors do not relate to the affected animal 
aut all. Little or no order even for these four 
groups will be observed. 

MEN. 

It is well known that horses with itchy legs 
react to the use of the brush. When an attempt 
is made to lift up the leg to see if there is any- 
thing wrong, violent stamping often takes place. 
Such horses are difficult to shoe. In all three 
of these cases accidents to carters and shoeing- 
smiths may arise—sometimes slight, sometimes 
serious, and apart from suffering, they cause 
loss to employé and employer. In time, stocks 
have to be used; this means longer time and 
may damage the horse. I have thought it wise 
to mention the men first as we are now said to 
be living in a progressive and humanitarian age. 
BUILDINGS. 

Night kicking and stamping often causes 
damage to floors, stall partitions, heel posts 
and plates, and even brickwork, and all this 
has to be repaired. Loose shoes, split shoes, 
and broken nails result from these efforts. I 
investigated a case once where the nails were 
said to be breaking at the neck. After examin- 
ing the shoes, the nail holes, the * neck * of the 
nail, all other possible factors, and trying the 
box of nails on another stock, I satisfied myself 
that itehy legs was the real cause. 


WOUNDS. 

It is at once obvious that wounds may result 
from violent striking with an itchy leg, but that 
such wounds are the precursor of several con- 
ditions, that they may be some days coming to 
light when a piece of skin separates, or that 
they may result from biting or violent agitation 
against the heel post is net always realised and 
someone else is blamed. Treads over the seat 
of quittor are common and many of them 
lead oto it. Phe prevalence — of 


quittor 
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in a stud is’ proportional to the amount 
of symbiotic mange, although odd cases occur 
Without it. False quarter, false crack from 
damage to the keratogenous membrane, open 
pedal joint, trod clip, punctured foot from a 
displaced shoe and wounds of the coronary 
region may all result in this way. There are at 
least four conditions which are caused by 
wounds of the horn and sole. Sandcrack appear- 
ing suddenly after violent stamping, and 
wounds of the sole and frog open the way for 
thrush and canker. “ Separation * often results 
from repeated stamps—tirst there is a slight 
disunion in the region of the white line; this 
increases and in the end there is a clinical 
separation with lameness—later, seedy toe 
supervenes. There is a_ further foot lesion 
which is quite common after stamping, 
blood-tinged sole or frog—bruised sole, in other 
words. 


VIOLENCE. 

Apart from wounds or bruises and concussion, 
to be mentioned later on, there is a number of 
conditions which are best described as being 
due to the violence to which the animal some- 
times subjects its legs. The most common and 
typical of these is “ jarred leg.” It is this type 
of case which is often put up by veterinary sur- 
geons as a problem in hind leg diagnosis. The 
best description that one cnn give is that at 
first it looked certain as if the foot were in- 
volved, later suspicion went to the fetlock, then 
the hock was not flexed as it ought to have 
been; later the stifle became angular and finally 
the limb was noticed to be abducted and 
pressure on the hip joint seemed to cause a 
little pain. Seen at different dates there would 
probably be several diagnoses. All the joints 
have suffered. The real cause, vis, :—the 
choriopt, often escapes treatment. Less severe 
jars occur from time to time with recurrences 
until unconsciously anti-parasitic treatment is 
carried out in the form of antiseptic tubbing.” 


FRACTURES. 

An obscure hind-foot lameness may be frae- 
ture of the pedal bone. The patient may have 
been turned out of a farm stable on a Sunday 
morning to drink at the trough with other 
horses. It went out. sound, there was no kiek- 
ing. The carter did not see it stamping, per- 
haps on a loose stone, It returned its 
stable lame. In these cases, it is wonderful 
how elean the pedal bone can be fractured down 
the mid-line. There seems little doubt) that 
some of the fractures of the tibia diagnosed as 
deferred fractures owing to the history of a 
“ slip’ are really of symbiotic origin, 
tures of the ribs, zvygoma,. orbital process and 
the external angle of the haunch are often due 
to the animal falling whilst standing on three 
legs and biting the fourth. It must be remem- 
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bered that the symbiote is a common cause of 
“halter cast.” 
CAPPED ELBow. 

It seems pretty sure that bruising of the 
bursa of the olecranon is sometimes due to 
itchy legs, there is no “ rapid fire’ action in 
the fore limbs, but a single “ mighty bang ” 
and in the spring to the ready the bursa may be 
bruised. ‘There is something to be said for the 
view that itchy legs cause constant alteration 
of position when recumbent, with consequent 
risks of bruising the elbow, and many hocks 
get banged in the various movements, 


CONCUSSION. 

If concussion plays such an important part 
in disease production as we have been wont to 
believe, then in addition to that produced 
during ordinary work we have an extra 
amount to be considered in itchy-legged horses. 
If it is the Jast straw which breaks the 
camel’s back we have a parallel here. The 
cuuse of some bog spavins, windgalls and 
so-called strained and sprained tendon should 
be considered in this light. Then there is 
spavin and “clinical ringbone.” I know 
definitely of more than one split pastern which 
had healed being diagnosed as ringbone and 
which originated in itehy legs. Many cases of 
the cart horse’s equivalent for, ‘** festered corn,” 
vis:—erushed heel, are due to repeated 
stamping. 

LocaL INFECTION. 

You are all familiar with the bacterial flora 
of the normal skin. Bites, injuries and rubs 
allow micro-organisins to enter and so we get 
grease if there is a dermatitis, or heel abscess 
if the victorious organisms go deeper, and these 
may leave thick folds of tissue—heel folds. 


LYMPHANGITIS. 

In a discussion on lymphangitis at the Central 
Veterinary Society some years ago, Professor 
Macqueen mentioned that he had read some- 
where a theory that al! these cases resulted 
from the entrance of micro-organisms through 
minute wounds in the skin of the legs. When 
I wrote him he unfortunately could not furnish 
me with the reference and I have failed to find 
it after a lengthy search. I know of no view 
which can so satisfactorily explain the origin 
of the vast majority of lymphangitis cases as 
the entrance of organisins into a damaged skin 
following symbiotic mange. Both are essenti- 
ally diseases of cart horses, both are more 
prevalent in the hind limbs. ‘“ Shakes” are 


extremely rare in stables where itchy legs are 
well under control. They occur most often 
after a rest in the stable when opportunities for 
biting and infection are great. In a “ clean” 
stable the giving of a corn diet over week-ends 
for years is not followed by lymphangitis cases. 
IT know one such stable of 44 horses which has 


had one case in ten years and that was in an 
itchy-legged animal returned from a farm a few 
days before it was attacked. In general terms, 
cases of ‘*‘ weed” in a stable are proportional 
to the amount of symbiotic mange present. | 
have seen several cases of lymphangitis in 
itchy-legged horses at grass and in underfed 
horses in the stable. On p. 385 of the Veterinary 
Bulletin for July this year there is an extract 
of an article by Hanel in which he states that 
out of 196 cases of lymphangitis all but five had 
wounds. So deeply are our old views rooted 
that the translator says no reference is made to 
dietetic causes; that it is not clear whether it 
is related to Monday morning disease and that 
the presence of wounds may be purely incidental 
in many cases. However, the final factor per- 
mitting the development of the condition is 
quite possibly a temporary physiological dis- 
function or a suspension of activity. The few 
cases in which fluid has been taken for bacterial! 
examination cultures have shown a coccus. The 
disease usually starts at the extremity of the 
limb, and in chronic cases working on Sundays 
often seems to prevent recurrence. One cannot 
necept the statement of even a trusted friend 
that he knows hundreds of cases of lymphangitis 
which did not also suffer from symbiotic mange 
unless he can say “ 1 took scrapings from the 
heel fold of all of them and found no parasites.” 
For my part, most cases of lymphangitis show 
clear indications of varying degrees of leg 
seabies and in most of those without clear signs 
I have been able to find the parasite. Possibly 
lymphangitis in a few cases is caused in other 
ways, but the leg mange mite opens the door 
in the majority of cases. 


EOSINOPHILIA. 

We now come to more remote effects. In 
symbiotic mange there is very often a_ well- 
marked eosinophilia and anyone working on 
eart horse bloods should always be sure that 
he is not dealing with affected animals. It thus 
happens that disease of the limbs, especially the 
hind ones, affects the general circulation. So 
also, ‘“‘ H substance ” resulting from injuries to 
the skin reaches the blood stream. The stimu- 
lation of the cutaneous sympathetic involves 
the adrenals and we have seen how bacterial 
invasion can take place. The course is there- 
fore clear for the production of general diseases 
of several of the important systems. Let us 
consider these results in a few special cases. 


UNTHRIFTINESS. 

If a cart horse is not doing well under con- 
ditions which are favourable for improvement 
and there is no evidence of early periodontal 
disease, strongylidosis and any other internal 
condition, the chances are that no matter how 
slight, symbiotic mange is at the bottom of the 
trouble. At all events, many such cases im- 
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prove when treated for it. Nevertheless, you 
have to be careful when you suggest dressing 
the legs to a colleague who may be a ‘* rasp and 
tonic powders ” enthusiast. 

Nor Lytnc Down. 

I have seen many borses give up lying down 
owing to the increased irritation of itchy legs 
which follows the warmth of the closed stable. 
They will often return to the recumbent habit 
after thorough dressing. Not lying down must 
“iuse premature wear. 


Bap TEMPER. 

legs irritated by parasitic activity soon 
react to the dandy brush; punishment results, 
ideas become fixed and aggravation follows. 
The same sort of thing happens in the forge. 
Backing into dropped or down shafts often 
causes stamping, accidents and punishment. 
The bit may be brought forcibly into action, If 
constant damage to the skin produces sub- 
stance and if this increases the output of the 
adrenals, then high blood pressure results. In 
short, we have all the conditions suitable for 
the production of bad temper and its sequel. 
Allied to bad temper is the state brought about 
by being constantly miserable when rest is most 
desired. There is no deubt that bad temper and 
horses difficult to shoe are often cured by dress- 
ing the legs. 

LLIFE-SHORTENING. 

The cumulative effects of accidents and 
disease in a stud heavily infested with symbiotic 
mange considerably shorten the working life of 
the individuals. Deaths, disposals, choosing 
special work for defectives, grease cases, and 
big legs, all add to loss in efficiency. The Shire 
of to-day has enough enemies. 

SPONDYLITIS. 

One wonders whether there is not some close 
relationship between spinal diseases and itchy 
legs, certainly some falls in the stalls are due 
to the symbiote and as a result many horses 
cease to “ go to bed.” Some will lie down after 
treatment, but a number do not, and spondylitis 
is quite a common finding in these cases on 
post-mortem examination. Many of them, 
however, are old and other factors may have 
been at work. 

ULCERATIVE CELLULITIS. 

T do not know whet relationship symbiotic 
Inange bears to this condition, but seeing how 
prevalent both conditions were in heavy 
draughts (and a less percentage in other types) 
in the field during the war, it seems possible 
that the parasite helped to open the way for the 
causal bacillus. Perhaps, too,  uleerative 
Iyvmphangitis can be spoken of in similar terms, 
but here my experience is small. 

(FENERAL CONDITIONS. 

It is easy to imagine that the entrance of 

inicro-organisms into the host by way of the 
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skin may have serious consequences for the 
heart and lungs and that by reducing the 
natural defences digestive derangements and 
chronic toxzemic conditions nay be brought into 
prominence. 1f the endocrine balance in the 
‘ase of the horse is as important as it is in the 
human subject then it is obvious that the con- 
stant irritation of the nerve supply of the skin 
will affect the activity of the adrenals and so 
may give rise to disturbances in other endocrine 
organs of the body and even of the generative 
upparatus. 

Speaking in more exact terms, the control of 
this condition would mean putting a horse with 
thoroughly dressed legs in a disinfected stall and 
using clean straw and disinfected brushes, but 
im practice the disease can be kept in check by 
detailed treatment of the affected and periodic 
dressing of the legs of all the animals in the 
stable. In cases in which all acarine life is not 
killed at the first dressing two subsequent appli- 
cations are necessary at intervals of 7 to 14 days 
if no dressing remains fi silu. This period is 
dictated by the life cycle—especially those 
details which relate to the laying and hatching 
of eggs. It is extremely difficult to get the lay- 
man to understand the need and value of detail 
in the application of the dressing; every square 
millimetre of skin must be covered, especially 
the folds of the heel and fissures formed by 
folds of skin. It is not the feather or hair which 
has to be soaked but the skin and that alone. 
It is best to do it by hand, because a leg can 
stand in a “tub” of dressing for well over 
12 minutes and in some cases longer without 
the skin becoming even moist. If the hair is 
parted in a horizontal direction starting at the 
coronet, every two inches, and the dressing ap- 
plied to the skin up to or above the hocks and 
knees, in four stages, viz :—on the inner surface 
of the limb, behind, outer surface, and in front, 
then there is great chance of success. The time 
tnken depends upon the man and borse. In 
some cases stocks are essential In the average 
case it takes about 20 minutes for each limb 
or just over an hour fer an ordinary cart horse. 
It is surprising how some horse-keepers or fore- 
men will take to the job and do it thoroughly 
yet there are others who never seem to master 
it. T know one alleged horse-keepér who is near 
pensionable age who has not yet learnt how to 
do it. Certainly only about one man out of 
every 15 can be called trustworthy in~ this 
respect. Where the number of horses is small, 
and there is a reserve or spare animal, a three 
days’ course of treatment is preferable. On 
the first, the legs are to be well and thoroughly 
washed with warm water in which there is a 
little coal tar disinfectant and a handful of 
washing soda; a mild soap is used. The drying 
process should be by hand pressing, trotting, 
and cloth pulling. Sawdust should not be used 
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for this drying process, as some at least will 
remain as cover for parasites. On the second 
day, each leg is placed in a foot tub of a milk- 
white solution of one of the recognised coal tar 
disinfectants. Before immersion, the foot is 
cleaned out with the pecker, and when in posi- 
tion in the tub all the feather is combed with 
the fingers in such a manner as to help the fluid 
to come into contact with the skin; in short, 
the wrong way, vis :—upwards; ten to fifteen 
minutes are necessary for each leg. Drying 
should be carried out as before. On the third 
day, the dressing is applied in the manner de- 
scribed above. One of the best and cheapest 
applications is composed of water, 1 gal.; soap. 
1 Ib.; and Kerosene, 1 pint. The soap is sliced 
into the boiling water to make a soap solution 
and as it cools the kerosene is stirred into it. 
At household prices and not counting the 
making, this costs Sd. per gallon; it is much 
less if the materials are bought in larger quanti- 
ties, It sets as an oily jelly and can be used 
after well mixing with the hands in a squeezing 
motion, If it is warmed, it must be constantly 
stirred to keep it evenly mixed. Depending on 
circumstances, a gallon will do all the legs of 
two or three horses, If it is applied without 
well mixing, there may be slight signs of irrita- 
tion; usually there is no need to do anything 
further, but in the case of animals with fine 
skins it may be necessary to rub in some fine 
sawdust after three hours. | think there is 
some evidence to show that this is a good pro- 
cedure in all cases of routine preventive dress- 
ing, if done in the evening when the legs have 
been dressed in the morning, as it tends to pre- 
vent blocking of the skin and filling of the legs. 
If there is a marked swelling and a_rise of 
temperature of 1 to 14 degrees F. it is often 
un indication that leg dressing was needed. I 
hope it is clear that this dressing is not washed 
off and can be repeated in a month, 

A dressing more easy to handle, as it can be 
placed in closed vessels, is composed of mineral 
oil, 3 gals.; water, 1 gal.: kerosene, 1 gal.; with 
Doz of coal tar disinfectant. This, as will be 
seen, is such a hopeless incompatible that hardly 
anyone will use it without shaking well. It 
costs about 2s. per gallon, but it has the advan- 
tage of Jasting longer on the skin, and during 
the colder months is more protective, which 
seems desirable. In selecting an oil, it is wise 
to make trials, as some mInmay contain impurities 
which cause blistering. When the disease has 
heen got under control and the grooming has 


improved there is often no need to carry out 
auything but the oiling or dressing about 


once a month. Tn a stable of 60 horses, one 
eun be done per day on the first five days of 
the week and four on Saturday and Sunday 
without loss of work. In only a few cases can 


it be dispensed with completely because of the 


chances of the re-introduction of the disease ; 
this occurs by means of new horses and 
apparently by street infection. Grooming tools 
‘an be disinfected in the leg tub before the con- 
tents are thrown over the stall floor. 

I have said nothing of the Shire breeder’s oi! 
and sulphur paste with its sprinkling of bi- 
carbonate of soda and oil of tar as I am now 
speaking of commercial horses, 

T hope those who read these notes will realise 
that, if they do not agree with them, they should 
hot cast them lightly aside as containing un- 


tenable views until they have been sympa- 
thetically applied over a period of 10 or 12 
vears, 

As an example, imagine the next case one 


sees to be a lame cart horse with heat and pain 
over two well-developed windgalls outside, in- 
side, behind and above one of the hind fetlocks. 
Let the skin be prepared and a little of the con- 
tents removed in an aseptic manner. Coecci will 
very likely be found on culture. The diagnosis 
is’ windgalls, really infected  sesamoidean 
sheath, resulting from a skin infection made 
easy by symbiotic mange. IT have often thought 
that clipping. firing or blistering one or more 
limbs and then turning out to grass very often 
allows damaged tissues to repair and consider- 
ubly reduces the effects and lesions of — the 
choriopt, 

In conclusion, | remember being at a meeting 


some years ago when the late E. H. Stent. 
M.R.C.V.S., gave an account of his method of 


treating lymphangitis. He showed by a series 
of cases and controls that fomentation took 
longer, increased the swelling, and led ulti- 
nately to elephantiasis and that if the bowels 
needed emptying then enemata and arecoline 
would do it eighteen hours before a dose of 
physic. A speaker in the discussion said that 
he had never tried the method recommended 
but he was confident that treatment by fomenta- 
tion and aloes could not be surpassed. I am 
afraid that if a similar outlook is applied to 
this effort most readers will think that I have 
wasted a considerable amount of paper and ink 
vnd a great deal of their valuable time. 

TI see that I have made no mention of the 
effects of sea water upon symbiotes. I have 
never seen a horse working bathing machines 
or boat carts, with itchy legs, although I have 
examined very many. I have said nothing about 
bringing the disease within the scope of the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. I should be delighted 
to take either “ for ” or “ against ” in a debate 
on this aspect. 

Discussion 

Mr. S. E. Sampson, who opened the discussion, 
said:—I must first of all express my thanks to 
your Council and Secretary for the honour and 
privilege of being asked to open the discussion 


on the paper presented to us for our considera- 
tion this afternoon, and secondly to offer our 
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warmest congratulations to Mr. Pillers on his 
recent elevation to the Chief Veterinary Oficer- 
ship of his adopted city. (Hear, hear.) 

Those of us who knew Pillers in his early days 
of professional activity visualised that some day 
he would rise to an exalted professional office and 
whether or not his present position is his final 
‘* goal,” we wish he may have health and strength 
to carry on his duties during the years which lie 
before him. 

I think all of you will agree, after having heard 
the paper read, that the essayist has fully justi- 
fied the title of his efforts—“Jichy Legs of Cart 
Horses—A Clinical Study ”’—-and that it is written 
in the author’s own peculiar style and not with- 
out a certain amount of subtlety in quite a few 
places. 

The presentation of any paper, before a Society 
of veterinary surgeons, on equine ntatters in these 
mechanical days—these days of canine wonders, 
avian blunders and calcium deficiency——is in my 
view very refreshing and a desirable factor in 
bringing to the notice of the members, and par- 
ticularly the younger members, that there are 
still some horses about and that their various ail- 
ments require our due thought and consideration. 

I notice the essayist has adhered to the title 
“commercial cart horse” and no doubt his argu- 
ments are in a large measure correct, but there 
are a few points which I cannot accept as being 
quite in keeping with one’s experience. 

I should like to point out that other breeds of 
horses, e.g., racehorses, hunters, polo ponies, etc., 
suffer from many of the same complaints that 
aifect cart horses and yet these classes seldom or 
never have itchy legs. Moreover, though an 
itchy-legged cart horse suffers from some of these 
complaints, can we with justice assume that the 
parasitic invasion of the limbs is the direct cause 
of the trouble? My view is in the negative, in 
a large number of cases, and the following case I 
think illustrates my point. A horse “ cast” from 
a large firm was purchased by a dealer in Man- 
chester this spring and. sent to a farmer client, 
arriving at his new home on a Friday, after 
having been “on drift” about three days. The 
horse was in very good bodily condition, badly 
affected with old-standing itchy legs, and gave 
one the impression that he was a chop-fed horse. 
It happened to be a wet week-end. The horse 
was kept in the stable and was allowed to eat as 
much hay as he could, his legs were well washed 
and dressed the day following his arrival. I was 
called to the horse on Monday morning and found 
that he was endeavouring to climb through the 
roof of the stable, clearly indicating acute brain 
trouble. Treatment was proceeded with and in 
a few days the horse, after literally knocking him- 
self and the stable to pieces, made a good 
recovery. No doubt Mr. Pillers would assign the 
cause of the trouble to bacterial invasion of the 


horse’s body from wounds in the legs by the para-’ 


sites existing there. My view is that the case 
was one of overloaded stomach with hay, or 
stomach staggers, and had no connection with 
the itchy legs at all. The dealer who supplied the 
horse was quile sure that the illness was caused 
by the horse catching a chill after having his legs 
washed, etc.! At all events, the horse, under pre- 
scribed treatment, is apparently cured of his 
leg mange after several dressings and looks like 
doing some years of useful farm work. 

There is a factor in the spread of the disease 
upon which the essayist might have laid more 
stress, viz: ——‘‘ the farrier’s apron.” It has been my 
view for some time that this channel of spreading 
the disease has been the cause of farm horses’ legs 
in suburban areas becoming infested. It would 
be interesting to hear other views on the point. 
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He would indeed be a bold man who advised 
that cart horses’ legs should be clipped even in 
the treatment of the disease, but to do so as a 

reventative would be considered by many rank 
1eresy; however, the “ Doc.” of Barnum’s show 
(I assume he was a qualified veterinary surgeon) 
at least had the courage of his convictions, and 
reaped his just reward. 

A stud of cart horses in my practice has 
recently undergone some change of management. 
The new regime has had all the horses’ legs 
clipped, much to the annoyance of the carters 
through the amusement caused to others on the 
road. The teams at first looked very odd, but 
unless one is not very “ horse proud ” and is out, 
not for looks, but to get work done, the clipping 
of working horses’ legs is a quite good hygienic 
procedure and perhaps ought to be practised a 
little more in working cart horses, if only to 
facilitate the cleansing of the limbs, an operation 
generally conspicuous by its absence. 

Lymphangilis.—It would appear that the 
essayist is desirous for us to believe that this 
disease is caused by the “ entrance of organisms 
into a damaged skin following symbiotic mange.” 
If this is so, how does he explain the following? 

(1) The fact that, as a general rule, we do not 
get abscess formation in the limb; 

(2) The rapid action of saline treatment, if the 
numbers of invading organisms are so 
great as to cause the marked systemic dis- 
turbance we encounter in an acute attack; 

(3) Attacks in the fore leg when so little damage 
is done by parasites in this limb? 


Treatment.—Nearly all of us have our own pet 
treatment, but it matters little what agent you use 
to kill the parasite so long as the dope reaches 
the parasile, and is potent enough to cause 
destruction. My method is to have about 3 Ib. of 
good soft soap, previously heated to a running 


liquid, well rubbed into each leg over _ night. 
Next morning, usually Sunday, the leg is 


thoroughly washed in warm water. While the leg 
is wet the germicidal agent is applied, care being 
taken to get it well into the folds of skin in the 
heel and well up underneath the ergot, a frequent 
yosition where the parasites are left to cause 
bacther trouble. I do not wash the agent out of 
the hair or even dry the hair, but prefer to send 
the horse for sharp exercise providing a clean 
place is at hand. I repeat the dressing in seven 
and 14 days afterwards. 

Does Mr. Pillers find it better to dress horses’ 
legs for three consecutive days than to dress them 
three times at intervals of seven days each? I 
have found, with the continuous dressing, that 
vou are liable to get some very sore heels-—especi- 
ally so, if the groom is not careful to avoid too 
much rubbing in one place. 

There are many more points in the somewhat 
lengthy paper before us which I, might have 
touched upon, but I hope I have, from a clinical 
aspect, said enough to set the ball rolling and 
that a good discussion will ensue. 

Mr. A. H. Watson agreed that a great deal of 
lymphangitis occurred coincident with itchy legs. 
In treatment he advocated the use of petrol and 
said he now had great difficulty in getting horse- 
men to wash legs thoroughly. 

Mr. J. W. Procter said the great economic im- 
portance of the subject of the essay was a feature 
that should be given some publicity; a great deal 
of trouble would be prevented if the hair on 
horse’s legs were kept to a minimum. In_his 
experience itchy legs were confined to Shire 
horses and breeding had a great influence in the 
condition. He still had a great respect for the 
old oil and sulphur treatment. 
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Mr. F. C. Scorr wondered whether calcium 
deficiency might have any influence on the occur- 
rence of the condition and also whether horses 
with itchy legs showed greater predisposition to 
other parasitic conditions, e.g., lice and internal 
parasites. He agreed that the lamenesses referred 
lo by the essayist, such as that attributable to 
fracture of the os pedis, were commoner in horses 
with itchy legs 

Mr. G. asked Mr. Pillers for his 
opinion as to what bedding he considered best 
for cart horses. He had found that the itchy con- 
dition was made worse when affected horses were 
turned out to grass at week-ends. 

Colonel J. A. Drxon observed that, in his 
experience, !ymphangitis was commonly asso- 
ciated with itchy legs and he thought it quite 
feasible that severe nervous troubles such’ as 
meningitis might have their origin from the leg 
lesions. In his view, treatment with savrelie 
emulsion was efficient if the skin was properly 
prepared for it and rendered suitable for the 
action of the parasiticide. Greater difficulty was 
now found in getting horsemen to take a suflicient 
interest in their charges; there seemed to be a 
shortage of intelligent horsemen and modern con- 
ditions of labour did not conduce to a_ high 
standard of horse-keeping. 

Mr. J. O. PowLey recalled that in a large stud of 
horses which he knew, where the legs were 
washed regularly, cases of lymphangitis never 
occurred. <As in sheep, he thought there was a 
definite seasonal activity of the responsible 


parasites. 
REPLY 


Mr. PiLLers, replying to the discussion, 
said he had expected to hear much more destruc- 
live criticism of his views, but he was agreeably 
surprised to hear opinions which coincided with 
his, especially so in regard to the occurrence ol 
lymphangitis. Many of the conditions which he 
had cited as occurring in association with the 
leg parasites could of course occur independently. 
The case of nervous derangement mentioned by 
Mr. Sampson might have been caused by various 
factors; he agreed that the farrier’s apron 

yas a likely agent in spreading the symbiotes, 
but it could only regarded’ as being 
a lesser agent. One or two speakers had said 
that cases of lymphangilis occurred in the front 
legs and the presence of parasites was not often 
evident there; he would say, however, that very 
often the symbiotes would be present in the fore- 
legs and be in association. Regarding treatment, 
he preferred that three dressings should be given 
consecutively: this was more efficient in eradi- 
‘ating the parasites than dressing at irregular 
intervals, although the latter was frequently 
adopted because of its greater convenience. The 
sulphur and oil treatment was rather a costly one 
when used in large studs. The change of fashion 
in Shire horses was now very remarkable and wa 
illustrated by a stallion being advertised as “sel tne 
‘not much hair.” In reply to Mr. Scott, he would 
suggest that heavy infestation with symbiotes 
might have some relation to the biochemistry of 
the blood; he did not think that heredity had any 
significance. He had found straw to be as good 
bedding material as any and used it when 
possible; sawdust and chips were troublesome 
and peat moss could be objectionable owing to the 
heat generated from it when there was neglect; 
it had then been blamed for some tendon 
troubles. He agreed with Mr. Whitehead that 
horses when turned out affected with symbiotes 
did often get worse. In conclusion, he thanked 
the meeting for the discussion of the paper and 
the favourable reception accorded him, 


BOVINE MONSTROSITIES 


A. J. CATTELL, M.R.C.V.S., 
BRECON, S. WALES 


The accompanying photographs of bovine 
monstrosities may interest members engaged i 
country practice. The large photograph was of 
the Siamese twin variety; the smaller was that 
of a ealf with three hind legs and two fore 
limbs with abnormal viscera external. In each 
case the heifers were too small to give any 
hope of delivery and had to be destroyed. 
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General Article 


THE DIAGNOSIS OF CHRONIC 
STREPTOCOCCUS MASTITIS 
IN CATTLE* 

S. J. EDWARDS, B.Sc., M.R.C.V.S. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE IN ANIMAL PATHOLOGY, 
Royal VETERINARY COLLEGE, LONDON 


The study of the diseases of the cow’s udder is 
now receiving a good deal of attention in different 
countries, and this in itself is evidence of the im- 
portant part which these diseases play in 
agriculture. 

|Mr. Edwards gave at this point a brief descrip- 
ition of the different forms of mastitis, due to 
streptococci, staphylococci, Bact. pyogenes, Bact. 
coli, Bact. necrosis, actinobacillus, and pointed 
out that his remarks would now be confined to 
the chronic form of the disease due to strepto- 
cocci. During the course of the address the 
various methods of diagnosing this affection were 
demonstrated and the underlying principles 
explained. | 
SYMPTOMS AND COURSE OF THE DISEASE 

Chronic streptococcus mastitis is the most 
prevalent form of udder disease and is recognised 
to cause more serious economic loss than any 
other form. Owing to the fact that it tends to 
follow a latent course, during which clinical mani- 
festations are frequently absent, or when present 
are usually mild and ill-defined, the disease is 
allowed to spread unchecked, with the result that 
it is widely distributed among dairy cattle. For 
example, Seelemann, in Germany examined 7,691 
cows belonging to 173 herds and found that 33 per 
cent. of the animals were infected. At this Insti- 
tute, milk samples from 1,384 cows belonging to 
25 herds have so far been examined and 548 
(39-5 per cent.) have been found to show definite 
infection, commonly of a latent nature, in at least 
one duarter of the udder. 

The disease starts insidiously and, in general, 
follows a chronic course with no systemic dis- 
turbance. Long periods may elapse during which 
the only alteration in the milk consists of small 
clots in the first portion drawn. From time to 
lime, however, one or more quarters may be 
found to be acutely inflamed, and the secretion 
then changes to a whey-like fluid containing 
yellowish clotted material. With frequent strip- 
ping of the gland the acute attack usually subsides 
and, save for some diminution in the milk yield, 
the quarter may again resume its normal activity. 
Generally, however, the disease is slowly  pro- 
gressive and during a period covering several 
lactations there is a tendency to the recurrence of 
acute attacks, which result either in a “light 


* Paper presented to the Western Counties Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Plymouth, June 23rd, 1932. 


quarter” or in complete destruction of the 
quarter. 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE DISEASE 

It is now generally agreed that infection enters 
by the teat canal. When one considers that the 
leat canal is separated from the outside merely 
by a sphincter muscle which at times may nol 
completely close the orifice, it does not seem un- 
reasonable to suppose that this is the natural path 
of infection. 

Once the organisms enter the teat sinus, the 
pathological changes which occur are largely 
determined by the pathogenicity of the particular 
organism. The streptococcus causing chronic 
mastitis is of low pathogenicity, so that the tissue 
reaction is comparatively slight and this is why 
there is such a well-marked tendency towards the 
establishment of a carrier state, in which the 
organisms persist in the udder for long periods 
without) producing readily appreciable clinical 
disturbance. It is only in certain circumstances 
that clinical changes are likely to become obvious, 
¢.g., towards the close of the lactation period, or 
when for some reason there is stagnation of the 
milk or a lowering of the resistance of the gland 
tissue. In conditions such as these, mastitis 
streptococci rapidly increase in numbers and pro- 
duce clinical disease. [t follows, therefore, that 
during the so-called latent stage it is necessary 
lo apply to the milk diagnostic tests which are 
capable of demonstrating the streptococci them- 
selves or effects produced by them, such as an 
increased excretion of leucocytes or changes in 
the reaction of the fluid. Some of these diagnostic 
tests can be applied in the cowshed, while others 
have to be regarded solely or largely as laboratory 
tests. Although the final method of diagnosis is 
the demonstration of the causal organism, in 
practice methods designed to display the effects 
of the streptococci may be of great service. 
DIAGNOSIS BY EXAMINATION OF THE MILK 

In view of the fact that vaccination and chemo- 
therapeutic measures have not been successful in 
the prevention or treatment of mastitis, the only 
method of control at présent available is to check 
its dissemination by picking out latent cases and 
to have these milked last. 

For purposes of description, methods of diag- 
nosing latent cases can be considered under two 
headings, (a) direct’ methods Which aim at 
demonstrating the causal organisms, (b) indirect 
methods which aim at displaying the tissue re- 
actions provoked by these organisms. 

These include microscopic and cultural exami- 
nation of centrifuged milk sediment for strepto- 
cocci. Microscopic examination is much less 
reliable than cultural methods and is generally 
positive only when the streptococci are present 
in fairly large numbers. By using such a culture 
medium as blood agar in plates, it is possible to 
detect these organisms even when they are 
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present in small numbers. Research work is now 
under way with a view to devising a still more 
satisfactory and more simple cultural method. 
INDIRECT METHODS. 

(i) Reaction of the Milk:—The milk from in- 
fected quarters, although more or less normal in 
appearance, is often excessively alkaline. The 
increased alkalinity may be detected by the aid 
of any suitable indicator, e.g., brom-cresol-purple. 
The test is conveniently carried out by means of 
papers* which have been impregnated with the 
indicator, an alkaline reaction being denoted by 
a purple colour which develops on the paper 
almost as soon as the milk is brought into contact 
with it. 

(ii) Amount and Characters of Sediment.—By 
using a special centifuge tube of 10 c.c. capacity, 
which is drawn out at its lower extremity, it is 
possible not only to note the characters of the 
sediment but also to estimate its amount. It has 
been found at the Institute that samples of fore 
milk from quarters which repeated cultural 
examination has shown to be normal, yield a 
deposit which is almost invariably less than 
0-01 (1 part in 1,000). Uunder the conditions 
mentioned, therefore, it may be considered that 
for practical purposes a deposit of 0.01 c.c. from 
10 c.c. milk may be regarded as the smallest 
amount which should be classed as abnormal. 
Apart from the actual amount, there is a marked 
difference in the characters of the deposit 
obtained from the milk of normal and of infected 
quarters. In the case of normal quarters the 
deposit is whiteish or greyish and is often incon- 
spicuous, because it is not sharply separated from 
the layer of milk above. Deposits from infected 
quarters, on the other hand, are yellowish and 
sharply marked off from the overlying milk, 
which is frequently watery. 

DIAGNOSIS IN PRACTICE 


A good deal of information can often be gained 
in the cowshed by obtaining the history of the 
animal, by palpation of the gland after milking 
and by inspection of the milk. A history of the 
occasional presence of clots in the fore milk, 
“lightness” of a quarter or quarters and of 
previous mild swelling of the gland, points to 
chronic streptococcus infection. The udder may 
be palpated for the presence of local or more 
diffuse induration, but clinicians will probably 
agree that it is not always a simple matter to 
form an opinion as to the condition of the gland 
owing to the varying size and consistence of the 
quarters of different cows. In examining the 
milk, a little of the fore milk from each quarter 
should be drawn into a shallow glass dish with 
blackened surface, and inspected for the 
presence of clots, since these indicate infection 
of the gland. The reaction of the milk can be 
estimated at the same time by making tests with 


_* These papers can be obtained from Scientific 
Supplies Co., Ltd., 52, Hatton Garden, E.C.1, 
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the brom-cresol-purple papers. It is important, 
however, in carrying out both this and the sedi- 
iment test that the cow should be in full milk, 
since when cows are drying off the milk 
normally becomes more alkaline, and contains a 
larger number of cells. Although the centrifuge 
test is not so easily applied outside the laboratory, 
there appears to be no adequate reason why 
even this test should not be made use of by 
practitioners themselves. 

A positive diagnosis can be made in certain 
cases by the methods mentioned without the 
assistance of a laboratory, but from what has 
been said regarding the insidious development 
of the disease, it will be understood that in the 
early stages a cultural examination is likely to 
be the only means of demonstrating infection. 
Where the object in view is the detection of every 
latent case in a herd, one proceeds as above with 
all the animals in milk with the exception of 
those which have calved less than four or five 
days or those which are going dry. With such 
animals it is not advisable that a diagnosis 
should be attempted by methods other than 
cultural examination. From all animals which 
cannot be regarded as definitely infected by pre- 
liminary field tests, about 15 c.c. of fore milk 
are drawn into a sterilised tube for laboratory 
examination. In the first place a mixed sample 
from four quarters can be taken, but in a propor- 
tion of cases it may be necessary subsequently 
to examine samples taken separately from each 
of the four quarters. Before the milk is taken, 
the udder and teats should be wiped with a 
damp cloth in order to reduce the chances of 
contamination, and the rubber cork with which 
the tube is provided should be immediately 
replaced as soon as the milk is taken. 

From what has been said, the impression may 
be formed that the methods available for 
diagnosing mastitis are time-consuming and 
laborious. Experience has shown, however, that 
a proper examination of the milk is necessary if 
latent cases are to be detected, and before 
measures for controlling the disease can be put 
into effect, it is essential that all such cases should 
be located. Actually, routine diagnosis on the 
lines indicated need not be unduly laborious, and 
could be carried out quite satisfactorily by practi- 


tioners in conjunction with laboratories 
adequately but by no means” expensively 
equipped. 

Discussion 


Mr. F. T. Harvey remarked that the work of 
Dr. Minett and his co-workers opened up a new field 
in the pathology of the udder of the cow, and he 
hoped they would continue withit. Chronic mastitis 
was important but difficult to manage. The 
recognition of the cause of disease often led to 
the sale of the animal and spread of the disease. 
The first real effort would have to be the control 
of the animal. With regard to treatment, there 
was the question of the introduction of sub- 
stances into the gland parenchyma. Mr. John 
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Brown, of Invergordon, told him he had seen 
good results follow the use of a colloidal mercury 
preparation which was injected at five points 
into the gland. 

Mr. E. R. Smytue asked what was the position 
in connection with the examination of Grade “A” 
herds when they heard that such large numbers 
of cows were alfected with mastitis? 

With regard to changes in the udder, did Mr. 
Edwards mean that no case made a useful re- 
covery? Many cows after another calving gave 
normal milk, and changes in the udder were not 
easy to find—at all events without a history of 
the case. Had the streptococcus of chronic 
mastitis any relation to “ peas” in teats? 

Was it a fact that hand milking spread the 
disease and, if so, would not machine milking 
be worse? 

With regard to treatment, he wondered if any 
form of gas or easily diffusible substance like 
ether might carry a volatile oil or iodine into the 
tissues of the udder. 

Major Wricut asked what were the keeping 
qualities of milk in this disease? 

Mr. TuwaireE enquired if, after centrifuging 
milk one found long streptococcus chains, one 
could say definitely that mastitis existed? 

Mr. FRASER remarked that “ peas” were more 
common in first calvers. 

Mr. Witsnaw asked if the disease affected all 
quarters or one? 

Mr. Morton said he had no accurate records, 
but he was rather inclined to think that “ peas” 
were more common in the teats of older cows, 
and he had suspected that their origin was often 
in some previous inflammatory state of the teat 
and udder. 

Mr. PENHALE asked if the agglutination test had 
been tried as a means of diagnosing the disease? 

THE REPLY 

Replying to the discussion, Mr. Epwarps said 
that where for some reason it was not possible to 
use the diagnostic methods mentioned, in 
endeavouring to check the spread of the disease 
it was a good plan to milk cows in order of age, 
beginning with the young animals. This was 
useful because it was well known that the disease 
was rare in first-calf heifers and that its incidence 
increased with the age of the animal. 

He was greatly interested to hear the remarks 
made by Mr. Harvey, especially his reference to 
the colloidal agent used in the treatment of 
mastitis by Mr. Brown of Invergordon. On the 
other hand, it was difficult to see how any 
therapeutic agent could be brought into contact 
with all the organisms in the gland, even though 
it was injected into the parenchyma. It was 
possible that chemotherapy might be useful in 
individual cases, but such a procedure was of 
small importance compared with that which 
aimed at checking the dissemination of the 
disease. It had been remarked that with in- 
creasing knowledge of contagious disease, there 
was the danger that owners would eliminate 
infected animals and so increase the dissemina- 
tion of disease. That danger had, of course, to 
be faced and countered in the case of many con- 
tagious diseases, but in the case of streptococcus 
mastitis it was rather different because it was 
not recommended that owners should dispose of 
cows as soon as they were found to be infected 
with the disease in a latent form. Other condi- 
tions being favourable, such cows might still be 
of economic value and they were not an important 
source of danger to healthy animals, so long as 
they were milked last. Further, with regular and 
thorough milking and careful drying-off, it was 
possible to prevent the appearance of clinical 
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symptoms for long periods. The tests of the milk 
which had been demonstrated were also useful, 
inasmuch as they enabled the veterinary practi- 
tioner to advise an intending purchaser of the 
existence of latent infection. 

Replying to Mr. Smythe, Mr. Edwards said that, 
although tests which demonstrated the presence 
of latent infection showed that an average of 
between 30 and 40 per cent. of milking cows were 
affected, in present circumstances this did not 
affect the regulations under which “ Grade A” 
licences were granted. These regulations 
required the results of clinical examination only 
for evidence of disease and, unfortunately, as 
had already been explained, a large proportion 
of infected cows would remain undetected by 
this method. He was not aware of any evidence 
that the streptococci causing chronic mastitis 
were the cause of the condition known as “ pea 
in the teat.” It was possible that such a condition 
rendered the detection of infected cows more 
simple owing to the fact that proper milking was 
sometimes diflicult in these cases. With regard 
to milking machines, it had frequently been 
stated that mastitis was more common when they 
were used than when milking was done by hand. 
So far as actual experiment was concerned, very 
little had been done on the subject, but there was 
no evidence that machines transmitted the disease 
more easily than the other method. The fact that 
the introduction of machines apparently caused 
an increase in the prevalence of mastitis could be 
explained by the sudden change in the system of 
milking influencing unfavourably cows which 
were suffering from latent infection. 

Replying to Major Wright, Mr. Edwards said 
that the presence of streptococci causing chronic 
mastitis did not prejudice the keeping qualities 
of milk, provided it was kept at a reasonably cool 
temperature. The organism commonly causing 
the souring of milk was Str. lactis, the characters 
of which were quite distinct from the mastitis 
streptococcus, and it gained access to the milk 
from outside sources. 

Mr. Wilshaw had asked whether the disease 
uffected all quarters. It was not unusual to find 
the disease persisting in one or two quarters for 
a long time without the others becoming affected. 
A possible explanation of this was that some 
quarters were for some reason more resistant to 
infection than others. 

Mr. Thwaite had asked whether it was 
possible, on finding streptococci in the milk 
microscopically, to state definitely that a cow was 
infected. As had already been mentioned, this 
method of diagnosis was not likely to be positive 
in much above 50 per cent. of cases, since strepto- 
cocci had to be present in large numbers before 
they could be detected by this method. Micro- 
scopic examination, however, was certainly of 
value and well worth trying in individual cases 
or in small groups of cows, and a positive result 
would obviate the necessity of cultural examina- 
tion. A positive diagnosis could be made if, after 
staining a smear of the centrifuged deposit with 
a simple stain or by Gram’s method, one could 
find long streptococcus chains with the cocci 
slightly elongated transversely. The chains, how- 
ever, were sometimes quite short and_ the 
organism might even appear as diplococci. 

Mr. Penhale had enquired whether the aggluti- 
nation test had been used for the diagnosis of 
mastitis. The general experience had been that 
this test was of small value in natural cases of 
mastitis, because even in heavily infected cases 
the agglutination titre of the blood serum was low 
and streptococci frequently did not lend them- 
selves readily to serological tests. 
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SYMBIONTOLOGY ? 
HE extraordinarily wide range of effects 
manifested by horses carrying the symbiont, 

over a series of years, warrants the use of some 
such term as the above in any description of 
the parasite comprising all its relations, just 
as syphilology is used regarding syphilis in man. 
The paper by Mr. Noel Pillers published in this 
issue of the Record will doubtless receive con- 
siderable attention. He has had abundant 
opportunity of observing the injurious effects 
of leg mange in commercial cart horses and has 
delivered a strong indictment of it. Most 
practitioners, however, who have had much 
experience of the conditions will probably 
agree that the case has been none too strongly 
presented and the failure to appreciate its rdle 
as a factor in the causation of systemic and 
other catastrophes in the horse in past years 
seems somewhat of a mystery, although it is 
a common aspect of animal medicine to lose 
sight of the economic and etiological importance 
ot most of the slowly developing infections and 
parasitic infestations, such as chronic mastitis, 
bots, warbles, ete. If leg mange is common in 
neglected studs of cart horses it is a 
veritable plague with the agricultural horse, 
or Shire, as he has now become. It is sad at 
times to see an erstwhile winner of the show 
ring reduced by the ravages of the symbiont, in 
the course of a few years, to a mass of equine 
wreckage. It is probable that the parasite is 
as great an enemy of the Shire horse as is the 
internal combustion engine, and one which, 
unless dealt with, will make him an economic 
failure in the farming of the future. A magnifi- 
cent animal, the old heavy horse of the country 
has been bred too much on show yard lines and 
one of his misfortunes has been the cult of 
feather, which has always taken a heavy toll. 
There are no men on the farms to groom hairy- 
legged horses and leg mange goes largely un- 
checked, equine power costs are increased, and 
farming generally suffers ; feather thus becomes 
one more factor in the general agricultural 
depression. 

The effects of leg mange on commercial horse 
breeding are disastrous. It is the greatest pre- 
disposing factor in the causation of the group 
of pyogenic infections comprised under the 


general term of navel ill, it likewise increases 
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the impotency of stallions, is responsible for 
much sterility in mares, and perhaps a certain 
amount of uterine inertia at parturition. With 
a low percentage of foals born from infected 
mares there follows a high post-natal mortality, 
microbial and otherwise, which is continued 
during colthood thus the number of colts from 
such infected mares reaching a working age 
and in a sound condition is indeed small, and 
many of them will soon have begun to show 
the results of itchy legs. 

Enough has been said to emphasise the impor- 
tance of the subject dealt with by Mr. Pillers, 
but, it may be asked, what of the future of 
the heavy horse and his arch-enemy the 
symbiont? Probably no animal in recent years 
has been boomed like the Shire horse and yet 
little or nothing has been done by its leading 
representatives to put their house in order. 
Show-yard fashions still hold the field rather 
than those which economic requirements would 
dictate and thus, notwithstanding the reduction 
in the number of horses used in towns, and on 
roads generally, a great shortage of horses in 
the near future is becoming apparent. Quite 
recently it was stated in one of the daily papers 
that farmers should breed more extensively the 
Shire horse and that it was a paying proposition. 
In order, however, to make heavy horse breed- 
ing both attractive and paying, those twin 
depressions, feather and the symbiont, must as 
far as possible be eliminated, and then our 
premier draught horse may come into his own 
and not only lead a more useful life but a 
much happier one. This is not the place to 
discuss types, but many farmers, and especially 
the smallholders, to-day are compelled to breed 
or to buy horses entirely unsuited to their 
requirements. Shows, legislation, subsidies, and 
the hiring system, have driven the old types of 
agricultural sires off the road. Breeders have 
now no choice between the Scylla of itchy legs 
and the Charybdis of the blood horse; in conse- 
quence, one often sees a pair of slowly-moving, 
light-muscled, narrow-gutted, lofty,  hairy- 
legged monstrosities doing duty as a team in ea 
small field where a couple of more compact, 
active, and clean-legged animals would be 
doubly efficient, and kept at almost half the 
cost. It is the first of the types just mentioned 
and one which is all too common, which compels 
the farmer to fall back on a tractor to get his 
work done. An experienced agriculturalist 
stated recently that the efficient horse was more 
economical and better for farm work than the 


(Concluded at foot of col. 1. p. 981.) 
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PERCY JOHN LUXTON KELLAND, M.R.C.V.S. 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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CHIEF VETERINARY OFFICER OF 
THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 


As recorded in our last issue, Sir Ralph 
Jackson, M.R.c.v.s. retired on August 16th from 
the post of Chief Veterinary Officer of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on attain- 
ing the age limit. Sir Ralph entered the service 
of the Ministry thirty-five years ago as an 
Assistant Veterinary Inspector. He was closely 
connected with research and diagnostic work 
at the Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory at 
Sudbury and at Alperton and shared in the work 
of planning and organising the present Research 
Institute and Veterinary Laboratory at New 
Haw, Weybridge, which was completed in 19138. 

In 1920 Sir Ralph Jackson became the Chief 
Superintending Veterinary Inspector and in 1924 
Leputy Chief Veterinary Officer. On Sir Stewart 
Stockman’s decease in 1926 he succeeded to the 
post of Chief Veterinary Officer which he held 
until the present year. 

Sir Ralph was. associated with various 
Government Committees on subjects connected 
with animal diseases and was a member of the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee 
low sitting. He also took an active part in 
international discussions on animal diseases. 
From 1927 he was the principal British delegate 
to the International Veterinary Bureau meeting 
annually in Paris, and in 1928 was a member 
of the Sub-Committee of Veterinary Experts 
appointed by the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations to enquire and report on the 
sanitary iaws regulating international trade in 
animals and animal products. The honour of 
Knighthood was conferred upon him in 1929. 

Sir Ralph Jackson is succeeded as Chief 
Veterinary Oflicer of the Ministry by Mr. 
Percy John Luxton Kelland, M.R.c.v.s., who 
entered the service of the Ministry in 1902. Mr. 
Kelland, whose portrait is published in this 
issue, qualified as a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons, London, at the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, in 1901 and 
in that year joined the Royal Army Veterinary 
Corps as Civil Veterinary Surgeon and pro- 
ceeded to South Africa. On his return from 
overseas Mr. Kelland Joined the Ministry as an 


tractor ‘the year’s work through, but 
that he had no use for the type frequently seen 
trundling round the show rings in the last two 
or three decades. Judges seem to have looked 
at little but feather and bottoms (so-called) and 
allowed heart-lung capacity and muscle to go by 


the board. 


Assistant Veterinary Inspector in December, 
1902. In 1919 Mr. Kelland was Secretary of 
the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Committee engaged 
on research on an isolated vessel at. Harwich. 
In 1924 he was appointed Chief Superintending 
Inspector and in 1926 the Deputy Chief Veteri- 
nary Oflicer of the Ministry, which office he has 
held up to the present date. 

Mr. Kelland has had a wide administrative 
and professional experience of all sections of 
the work of the Ministry under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts both in the field and at head- 
quarters, and is well known both to his profes- 
sional brethren and to agriculturists throughout 
the country. 


Ulster’s Chief Veterinary Officer 
ABERDEEN COUNCIL’S TRIBUTE TO 
Mr. JAMES M’ALLAN 


Aberdeen Town Council on August 16th 

received with regret intimation of the resignation 
of Mr. James M’ Allan. veterinary ollicer for the 

city, but expressed gratification at his being 
selected to fill the important post of chief 
veterinary officer for Northern Ireland. 

Lord Provost Rust said it was a great compli- 
ment to Aberdeen that the choice for such an 
important post had fallen on their own veterinary 
surgeon. It was very fitting that Aberdeen, which 
was the chief centre of the cattle trade in Scot- 
land, should supply an oflicer to that responsible 
post in Northern Ireland. 

Mr. M’Allan, said the Lord Provost, was one of 
the most highly qualified men in his profession. 
In addition to his professional qualifications, he 
was the holder of two university degrees and he 
was one of those who was able to apply his 
academic knowledge to the practical matters of 
his profession. He was universally popular 
among those with whom he worked, and they 
could give him no better wish than that he would 
be as successful in Northern Ireland as he had 


been in the City of Aberdeen. 
* * * 


Research in Dairying 
New DIRECTOR OF» NATIONAL INSTITUTE 

At a meeting of the Board of the National Insti- 
tute for Research in Dairying, Reading, Professor 
H. D. Kay, pup. (C ambridge), D.Sc. (Manchester), 
was appointed Director of ‘the Institute in succes- 
sion to the late Professor Stenhouse Williams. 

Dr. Kay, who is resigning the Professorship of 
Biochemistry in the University of Toronto in 
order to take up his appointment. at Reading, has 
been engaged in research work in Biochemistry 
at various times in the Universities of Cambridge, 
London, Manchester, and Toronto. He has made 
numerous contributions to various — scientific 
journals. He served with the Army throughout 
the War, was twice ——. in dispatches, and 
was Chemical Adviser to G.H.Q. Home _ Forces, 
from November, 1918, to July, 1919. - 

ebent meat added to iia ration of dairy 
cows, according to Norman S. Clarke (American 
Fur Breeder, June, 1932), results in the production 
of milk that is high in butter fat. The dairyman 
quoted is now feeding meat in the ration of every 
cow in his herd. 
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Reviews 


[Biology for Medical Students, by C. C. 
HENTSCHEL and W. R. I. Cook. Published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 18s.]} 


The teaching of biology to medical students, 
although of fundamental importance, can 
rarely be said to impart to the student that 
general outlook upon all living matter which 
should be the main aim of the course. This is 
largely due, we think, to the almost inevitable 
sub-division of the subject firstly into the two 
main divisions of botany and zoology and sub- 
sequently into numerous other groups. Rarely 
is there adequate time at the end of a course 
to unite the parts by developing the more general 
biological subjects of evolution, heredity and 
parasitism. This book goes a long way to re- 
dressing this disadvantage, for although it 
begins by describing the cell and then passing 
up through the animal kingdom before describ- 
ing, in a somewhat similar manner, plants, yet 
after dealing with these two kingdoms we have 

_ several excellent chapters on parasites, both 
animal and vegetable, and a further chapter on 
evolution and _ heredity. The inclusion of 
chapters on fungi and bacteria in such an intro- 
ductory course is a good step forward, although 
it is a pity that the authors should publish such 
an absurd diagram as that supposed to be depict- 
ing “ Types of Bacteria” on page 551. The 
general outlook of the book is_ further 
strengthened by the chapter on _ vertebrate 
embryology and that on plant physiology, 
whilst, in our opinion, the restriction of the dull 

*description of all the natural orders of plants 
to that of but three is a move in the right 
direction. The authors have managed _ to 
squeeze an immense amount of information 
into a relatively small space without upsetting 
the ease of flow of the language. The book is 
well printed and liberally illustrated, and 
although written primarily for medical students 
can confidently be recommended to those attend- 
ing the veterinary colleges. 


‘The Journal of Animal Ecology. Vol. 1, No. 1, 

May, 1932. ] 

This journal is published by the Cambridge 
University Press for the Council of the British 
Keological Society, and is to be regarded as a 
joint publication of that Society with the 
Journal of Ecology. It is proposed in future 


to publish all papers on animal ecology in this 
new journal, particularly those associated with 
population problems in animals (census work, 
fluctuations in numbers, migration), animal 
behaviour and allied subjects. Economic ento- 
mology, marine fisheries, economic ornithology 


and mammology will all receive attention. In 
addition to original papers it is proposed that 
The Journal of Animal Ecology should contain 
summary papers, abstracts, short notes and 
reviews. There will be two numbers each year. 
The present number contains original papers 
on rookeries, wheat blossom midges, fruit bats, 
wood ants and birds, and is full of interest. 
The cost of the journal is thirty shillings per 
annum or twenty-five shillings to members of 
the British Ecological Society. 


* * * * * 


[Parasites of Fur-bearing Animals. Bulletin + 
of the Ontario Government Experimental Fur 
Farm, Kirkfield, Ontario. By R. G. Law and 
A. H. KENNEDy.]} 

In the Preface to this 30-page pamphlet Dr. 
Law, the veterinarian who directs this farm, 
states that the economic importance of fur 
farming makes it highly desirable that a survey 
of the parasites affecting fur-bearing animals in 
Ontario should be made. The present work is 
the first instalment of an attempt to do this. 
Substantial help has been received from Drs. 
M. C. Hall and E. W. Price. 

In the Introduction the hope is expressed that 
the Bulletin will stimulate interest among 
veterinarians and zoologists working with fur- 
bearing animals. Many of the worms figured 
were from animals sent in by trappers. 

It is stated that Dioctophyme renale and 
Filarioides bronchialis must take a heavy toll 
among mink in the wild state. There then 
follow figures of 17 parasites—two nematodes 
and 15 trematodes, often full page in size. There 
are also descriptions of these together with 
measurements of the eggs. There are no new 
species and two which are described, Alaria 
americana and Hemistomum craterum, are not 
figured. There is no reference in the text to the 
figures, but often both are quite close together. 
No systematic order is observed, a nematode 
starting the work, and another being placed 
between trematodes near the end. The last 
two pages are devoted to the helminths, which 
have been found in Ontario in the fox, mink, 
lynx, musk-rat, wolf, raccoon and beaver. Here 
again the same order is not observed in each 
host, nematoda coming first in the fox, and 
trematoda first for the musk-rat. 

There are some mistakes in spelling, as, for 
instance, Toxocaris for Toxocara, and Strong- 
loides for Strongyloides on p. 29. There is no 
index. Many of these details will no doubt be 
corrected as it becomes necessary to record the 
results of further researches of this survey. 
Although fur-farming is only in its infancy in 
England, the pamphlet will be of considerable 
use to anyone who has to determine the identity 
of the trematodes of these fur-bearing animals. 
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Abstracts 


{Examinations of “ Parenchymatol-hefe-pepsia- 
kohle ’”’ Capsules for Intra-uterine Metritis 
Therapy. Grar, H., and BInpsEIL, C. Schweiz. 
Archiv f. Tierhlk. 1932. Vol. 74. No. 3.) 


In recent years there has been great develop- 
inent, particularly in Teutonic countries, in the 
treatment of retained membranes and_ post- 
puerperal metritis in cows. This matter has 
been approached from angles other than the 
antiseptic one, with the result that yeast has 
been used with the object of procuring fermen- 
tation of the uterine contents (different authors 
try to explain its mode of action in various 
Ways); pepsin has been used to procure diges- 
tion of retained membranes, usually combined 
with hydrochloric acid; charcoal has been used 
with the object of adsorbing noxious toxins 
resulting from the decomposition of retained 
membranes, 

This paper, besides giving a valuable review 
of relevant publications, deals with a study of 
the in vitro action of these proprietary capsules 
earried out in the Pharmacological Institute of 
the Berlin Veterinary College. The capsules 
were tested as a whole and their component 
ingredients were also tested separately and in 
pairs and threes. 

These capsules are gelatin containers enclos- 
ing “ parenchymatol,” the antiseptic constituent, 
which the authors conclude is closely related 
to methylene blue, to rivanol (or to both), yeast, 
pepsin and charcoal. ‘The interesting individual 
tests are rather long to report, but, taken as 
a whole, the following actions were found to 
occur :—charcoal adsorbs acids associated with 
decomposition (chiefly 8 oxybutyric and lactic) ; 
the parenchymatol is bound up with the char- 
coal and is set free therefrom in an acid 
medium; marked albumin = digestion occurs 
in a fairly strong medium (pepsin in HCl); 
yeast is inoperative if the medium is ex- 
cessively acid; in a dilution of about 1:8 
(one capsule in 170 cc. of water) there is 
no antiseptic action against certain bacteria 
which were used in the test—e.g., B. coll, 
B. enteritidis Giirtner, streptococci and staphylo- 
cocci ; Some capsules were themselves tested for 
bacterial content and were found to contain hay 
bacilli and ‘‘ dirt ” bacteria, the possible patho- 
genie or other action of which was not tested 
by the authors. 

In one of the experiments whole capsules were 
observed while melting in body-warm watery 
solutions. They took about 30 minutes to melt 
completely, but the supposed antiseptie factor 
(dyestuff) escaped from the capsule in about 
ten minutes. 7.e., iong before the bulk of the 
material was liberated. 

From a study of this paper it would appear 
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that it is doubtful whether it is advisable to 
try and treat cases of retained membranes by 
such “ multiple therapy.” applied empirically, 
as these tests show that the different con- 
stituents are to an appreciable extent antagon- 
istic to each other in that the medium favouring 
the action of one is unsuitable for the action 
of others. However, the original of this article 
should furnish useful data in a further study 
of the optimum combinations of certain sub- 
stances supposed or known to be of use in 
metritis. One has more than mere bacteria to 
deal with, J. E. 


* * * 

[The Use of Magnesium Hydroxide—Polysan 
see of Professor Becka—in Retentio Secundi- 
narum, Havuin, J. Prag. Archiv f. Tiermed. 
1932. Vol. 12. No. 1.] 


According to the author, the general dis- 
turbance which occurs when the afterbirth 
remains for more than two days in the uterus 
after parturition is the result of decomposition 
with the formation of toxie acid products, 
which are absorbed to the cow’s detriment. 
Polysan sec (a colloidal preparation of mag- 
nesium hydroxide) has been made for the pur- 
pose of arresting this decomposition of the 
afterbirth. Applied in the uterus, preferably 
as a paste, it creates an alkaline medium 
therein, with the result that bacterial growth 
is inhibited and the retained material under- 
goes tryptic digestion, whose end products are 
harmless to the host. The uterus is stimulated 
to contract also. When applied intravenously, 
polysan stimulates the reticulo - endothelial 
system and causes a leucocytosis and a lympho- 
cytosis (100 per cent. increase). It also helps 
to adjust the acid-base balance of the body. 
The author has employed polysan in 150 cases 
of retained membranes in cows and as a result 
recommends it warmly. 

J. E. 
* * * * * 
|The Bach Method of correcting Torsion of the 

Uterus in Cows. Niiescu, A. Schweiz, Archiv 

f. Tierhlk. 1932. Vol. 74, No. 3.) 

Speaking from great experience, the author 
speaks well of a method of unrolling twisted 
gravid uteri in cows devised by a Swiss veteri- 
nary surgeon named Bach. The method is as 
follows: if the twist is to the right the cow 
is placed in lateral recumbency on her right 
side and her limbs secured in fore and aft pairs 
by ropes by traction on which the animal can 
be rolled as far as desired with precision. 
Before rolling, the practitioner feels for the 
‘* hard spot ’” represented by the head or rump 
of the ealf in the upper part of the cow’s 
abdomen (i.e., left side) and he tries to push it 
by external manipulation downwards towards 
the cow’s undermost (right) side. While thus 

(Concluded at foot of col. 1, p. 984.) 
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Report 


CITY OF LONDON 


Report of Veterinary Officer and Chief Meat 
Inspector 

This report is mainly statistical. Lieut.- 
Colonel Dunlop Young quotes the Board of 
‘Trade returns showing the countries of origin 
und the quantities of meat and bacon imported 
into Great Britain during 1931. The figures 
wre both instructive and impressive when placed 
ilongside of those applicable to the correspond- 
ing home produce. They illustrate clearly the 
extent to which Great Britain depends on other 
parts of the world for its meat supplies. 
lixpressed as percentages the relative propor- 
tions of home and imported meat were :—Cattle, 
home—47°9 per cent., imported—52°1 per cent. : 
sheep and lambs, home-—S62 per im- 
ported 63°S per cent.; pigs (pork and bacon), 
home—27') per cent.; imported—T2'1 per cent. 
The relatively small proportion of home- 
produced pigmeats lends force to the plea of 
the Pig Breeders’ Association for improved 
organisation of the pig trade and for concentra- 
tion on breeds and types of pigs best suited to 
the requirements of the home market. It should 
be easily within the capacity of the home 
country to contribute a much larger proportion 
of pig products to meet market requirements, 

The figures applicable to the Trish Free 
State have a special interest in view of the 
present political situation. Last year the Trish 
ree State increased her imports of pig products 
by 2.935 tons to a total of 33,984 tons. Foreign 
competitors will no doubt welcome the oppor- 
tunity which the unfortunate political differ- 
ences afford them to attempt to capture this 
market, 

As a result of agreements reached at the 
Ottawa Conference it) seems not improbable 
that some, at least, of the British Colonies will 
find themselves in a favoured position in reka- 
tion to the export of meat to Great Britain. It 
would have been of interest for comparative 
purposes in future years, if the imports had 
been arranged to show the relative contributions 
made by foreign countries and by the British 
Colonies respectively, but perhaps in future 
reports this comparison will be shown. 


pushing he orders his assistants to roll the cow 
over, not completely in one motion but in about 
four stages, which are regulated to suit the 
progress of the operation. 

According to the author, it is seldom neces- 
sury to roll the cow over more than once, and 
he prefers this method to others, which are 
commonly in use for the correction of these 
displacements, 

J. E. 
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In giving details of home-killed meat con- 
signed ‘from various parts of Great Britain, 
which was seized in London Market on account 
of disease, Colonel Dunlop Young states that 
they indicate “the continued lack of satis- 
factory inspection in private slaughterhouses.” 
A total of 5,037 seizures suggests in many cases 
wu total lack of inspection in some areas rather 
than ai ‘Slack of satisfactory inspection.” 
Tuberculosis in pigs, for example, if not obvious 
is at least easily demonstrable and even a low 
standard of efficiency in inspection should be 
sufficient to prevent the 428 pig carcasses and 
2.960 heads which were seized on account of 
tuberculosis from being sent forward to. the 
London market. Similarly both peritonitis anil 
pleurisy, though patently obvious, were re- 
sponsible for the seizure of 92 carcasses of 
mutton and 25S carcasses of pork. In relation 
to the Trish Free State, Colonel Young states 
that ‘ considering the unsatisfactory condition 
of Trish consignments which were observed pre- 
viously, there is a very marked improvement 
both in quality and freedom from disease.” 
Compared with the previous year, the number 
of seizures was reduced almost 50) per cent. 
Visits paid by the Superintending Veterinary 
Meat Inspector to Smithfield Market to observe 
the system of inspection in operation and te 
check the errors made by his own staff have 
contributed to this result. 

Caseous Ivymphadenitis still occupies first 
place as a cause of the seizures of colonial and 
foreign imported meat. The number of seizures 
has nevertheless fallen from 12.994 carcasses in 
1929 to 1,030 in 1931—-a very satisfactory im- 
provement. On the other hand, Colonel Young 
directs attention to the increase in the number 
of quarters and pieces of mutton found affected 
with the disease, and states that the figures 
justify a continuation of 100 per cent. examina- 
tion of these articles, In another connection 
Colonel Young makes the following statement : 
* The inspection of meat from other countries 
does not call for any special remarks, except on 
one important feature. Much pork is received 
into this country as bacon which is difficult of 
checking as to freedom from disease, because 
heads are cut off and the vertebrae removed ; 
those are, from an inspector's point of view. 
portions in which lesions of tuberculosis are 
looked for. In other words, the careass of a pig 
bred, fed and sent to the markets by a British 
producer might be condemned for tuberculosis, 
while the same carcass, by being trimmed and 
converted into bacon, could be imported into 
this country and sold as fit for human food.” 
These views lend support to the contention that 
imported meat should only be admitted as whole 
eareasses or in such form as will permit of the 
imposition at the ports of an adequate check on 
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President’s Address at Wolverhampton 


DEMONSTRATION OF SPINAL 
AN-AESTHESLA 

The quarterly meeting of the Midland Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Association was held ai 
the Victoria Hotel, Wolverhampton, on Thurs- 
day, May 26th. The President, Mr. Frank 
Chambers, of Wolverhampton, was in the chair, 
and there were also present: Messrs. C. JJ. 
Clifford, Conchie, A. Fewings, 
Burrow, G. Allen, J. H. M. Hughes, T. 
llobson, FO Banham, W. Wilson. J. 
MeLauchlan, Brain, H. W. Griffiths, 
A. Renfrew, TT. Marriott, W. F. Aston, James 
Martin, Ek. O'Neill, B. DeVine, G. V. Tyerman, 
VV. C. Lowe, H. S. Caldwell, F.C. Heathcote, 
L. C. Tipper, T. Chambers, H. W. Steele-Bodger, 
H. Tudor Hughes, K. G. Miles, G. R. Benbow, 
T. N. Gold, A. B. Forsyth, A. A. Forsyth, J. 
Rarker, James Robertson, W. H. Brooke and 
the Hon. Secretary (Mr. H. W. Dawes). A 
special visitor was Mr Oscar Stinson, of 
Appleby. 


PRESIDENTIAL LUNCHEON 


The PRESIDENT entertained the company to 
luncheon and at the conclusion of an excellent 
repast, Mr. Tierer proposed the host's health. 
He said it had been his pleasure to sit beside 
Mr. Tom Chambers, the VPresident’s father. 
They were fellow students at Camden Town, 
und took their diplomas on the same day 55 
years ago. He was pleased to see Mr. Frank 
Chambers following in his father’s footsteps, 
and he had heard him highly spoken of in 
veterinary circles, 

The PRESIDENT, acknowledging the toast, said 
it was 41 years since the Association last met 
at Wolverhampton, which was a little surpris- 
ing, considering the importance of the town. He 
was pleased to welcome so many members on 
this oceasion, and said he was looking forward 
to a happy year of office. 

Demonstration.—Refore the meeting began, 
members adjourned to the municipal abattoir. 
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the inspection in the exporting country.  Fur- 
ther, they strengthen opposition to the develop- 
ment of a trade in what is known as “ carton 
meat.” 


Foodstuffs condemned and destroyed on 


account of disease or unsoundness during the 
year reached the very large total of 762. tons. 
Colonel Young may well be congratulated on so 
efficiently overtaking such = a 
work. 
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to witness a demonstration by Mr. Oscar 
STINSON of spinal anesthesia as an aid to bovine 
obstetrics, The subjects were two cows that 
happened to be awaiting slaughter, and after 
explaining the method he adopted, Mr. Stinson 
wt a later period in the day gave a short address 
upon its advantages. 

Nominations.—-Returning to the hotel for the 
ineeting, the first business, after the reading of 
the minutes, was the nomination of new mem- 
bers. 

The President nominated Mr. Blount, of the 
Poultry Research Department, Goring, 

Mr. Benbow nominated Mr. C.J. V. 
of Leicester, 


hdwards, 


Soth names will be brought up at the next 
meeting for election. 
Birmingham Medical Hoy. 


SECRETARY read correspondence arising out of 
ostatement made by Dro AL PL Phomson at 
the annual dinner last February, to the effect 
that he hoped to arrange for members of the 
Veterinary profession to be admitted mem- 
bership of the Birmingham Medical Institute. 
The Institute, one of the oldest in the country, 
had its headquarters im Great Charles Street, 
Rirmingham. Thanks to the very good. offices 
of Dr. Christopher Martin and Dr. A. P. 
‘Thomson, members of the veterinary profession, 
nnd particularly members of the Association, 
would be welcomed as members of the [Institute : 
inembership forms and all particulars could be 
had on application and the Hon. Secretary 
hoped that it might be possible to form a Com- 
parative Section for the discussion of subjeets 
of interest to the medical and veterinary profes- 
sions. He (Mr. Dawes) proposed that the 
sincere thanks of the Association be extended 
to these gentlemen for the great interest) they 
had evinced in the matter. This was seconded 
by the Prestpent and heartily carried. 

Further correspondence was read relative to 
the scheme of co-operation with the R.S.PLC.A, 
with regard to the establishment of schemes of 
treatment for the sick animals of poor persons. 

Honouring an Old Member.—The Couneil of 
the Association had unanimously recommended 
that Mr. Thomas Chambers, of Dudley, be 
elected an honorary life member of the Midland 
Counties Association. The Hon. SECRETARY, in 
moving this, said he did not believe ‘in post- 
humous honours. Their President's father was 
at member for many years, and had himself 
been President of the Society, as well as Secre- 
itary. They were pleased to see him so weil 
hearty at the age of 

Mr. Brooke seconded the motion, which was 
curried unanimously. 

Mr. T. Guampers, in reply, said he was taken 
completely by surprise. Such an honour was 
the last thing he expected, and be appreciated 
it more than he could say. 
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Royal Sanitary Inslitute Congress.—The Coun- 
cil also reported that the President was unable 
to attend the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress 
as a delegate of the Association, and Mr. 
DeVine had undertaken to do so in his stead. 

Next Meeting.—The Council recommended 
that the next quarterly meeting of the Division 
be held at Birmingham on Wednesday, 
August 3list, and that members be invited to 
read short papers on subjects of current in- 
terest. This was agreed to, and the arrange- 
ments were left in the hands of the President 
and the Hon. Secretary. 


President’s Address 


The PRESIDENT then delivered his inaugural 
address. 

Major F. Chambers said: It gives me great 
pleasure to welcome you here to-day and to 
express my appreciation of the honour you have 
done me in electing me to the Presidential chair 
of this large and important Division of the 
National. 

I find that it is fifty years since my father 
first became a member of the Midland and 
exactly thirty years since he occupied this 
chair. We are rather pressed for time this 
afternoon and I do not intend to weary you 
with an address that can but be a recapitula- 
tion of the many that appear from time to time 
in the Record; in fact, I asked our worthy 
Secretary if this item on the agenda could not 
be deleted, but he was adamant on the subject 
as he stated that it was laid down in the “ hook 
of words” that there must be an_ inaugural 
address. On occasions like this one is allowed 
a certain amount of latitude and one usually 
criticises current veterinary policy. One is also 
supposed to wax enthusiastic over the future 
of the profession. I cannot say that I am pre- 
pared to do the latter. The horse is slowly but 
surely disappearing from our midst. The town 
horse is, in my opinion, doomed to extinction 
and the number of hunters has decreased 
materially during the past two years. Finan- 
cial difficulties have a lot to do with the diminu- 
tion in the number of hunters, but I hope that 
when things become normal again we shall see 
again even larger studs of this noble animal. 
But there is a law of compensation even in the 
veterinary profession. The treatment of the 
ailments of cattle and dogs now takes a large 
place in our daily work and it behoves us to 
make ourselves proficient in modern methods of 
dealing with the treatment and cure of com- 
plaints in these animals. 

As the horse becomes less important I do 
think that more attention should be paid to 
the teaching of the anatomy, physiology and 
pathology of the dog and cow. The teaching of 
anatomy of the horse still takes pre-eminence in 
most of our schools. Very few students are 
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familiar with the anatomy of the dog and yet 
it is of the greatest importance, dealing especi- 
ally as many of us are with greyhounds. Some 
of the older teachers still look askance at the 
dog and only a few weeks ago I read through 
a class examination paper on Surgery and 
every question dealt with some condition in the 
horse. It does not follow that to be well up 
in equine surgery one should be equally good 
in bovine and canine surgery. 

The fees that we are able to charge and 
collect are too small to allow us to specialise. 
We have to be general practitioners at all times. 
There is a tendency for a teacher to be 
appointed, not on account of his academic or 
practical qualifications, but because he happens 
to conform to the ideas of the powers that be, 
with the result that so often a man of little 
practical knowledge is put in a position of great 
responsibility. The result is that a large 
number of printed sheets are handed out at 
lectures, most of it culled from text books and 
not the result of the lecturer’s own practiciul 
experience. The student is not interested or 
entertained by the lecturer, for he realises that 
he is listening to other men’s work and not to 
words of wisdom gained in the realms of prac- 
tical experience. A practical man can lecture 
on a subject in such a way that the subject is 
impressed indelibly on the student’s mind. 
“The knowledge which a man can use is the 
only real knowledge, the only knowledge which 
has life and growth in it, and converts itself 
into practical power. The rest hangs like dust 
about the brain or dries like raindrops off the 
stones.” (Froude). 

A well-known professor at one of our Colleges 
stated a few months ago that the primary duty 
of a veterinary college is the production of the 
general practitioner and not the purely scien- 
tific man or research worker. In other words, 
the object of the college is to give its students 
a good general knowledge of such subjects as 
Pathology, Physiology, Materia Medica, Medi- 
cine and Surgery so that they may go into 
the world fit to render good and safe service 
to society and at the same time make a decent 
living. One has only to sit and think for a few 
minutes to realise how far short of their task 
some of our Colleges fail. Let us take the case 
of a young graduate seeking a post. The “ be 
all and end all ” of the question of his utility is 
measured by his practical Knowledge and his 
ability to apply this knowledge, and not, as 
should be the case, the standard set up by him 
at his College. Instances such as ‘these are 
sufficient to show that veterinary education 


falls very much short of producing the general 
practitioner and, as it stands at present, a thing 
which they cannot accomplish without the aid 
of veterinary surgeons in town or country prac- 
It is fairly apparent that the majority, 
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if not all, of those responsible for the education 
of the veterinary student acknowledge this fact, 
and in so doing are content to let the matter 
remain there without any effort towards im- 
provement. They are content to look after the 
scientific portion of the student’s education, but 
immediately the student begins to enquire after 
knowledge of a practical nature the only step 
tuken in the matter is to advise him to “ go 
and see practice during his next vacation.” 
Students deplore this attitude very strongly and, 
in a measure, justifiably so. The fees paid by 
the present veterinary student who takes a 
degree compare with those paid by the medical 
student, and yet the veterinarw student is ex- 
pected to forfeit further sums of money to pay 
for his practical experience whilst the medica! 
student gets his gratis in the hospitals that are 
run in connection with the particular university. 

The average student will admit that a fair 
knowledge of the research aspect of veterinary 
science is very desirable, inasmuch as _ it 
enables him to obtain a better grasp of his sub- 
ject and adds to its interest; but he is more 
concerned with that part which is to be the 
ineans of his livelihood and it is the general 
belief amongst students that these things should 
be subordinate to the * Art of Practice.” Let 
us take two subjects from the curriculum, viz., 
Bacteriology and Pharmacology. <A profound 
knowledge of these subjects is required of the 
modern veterinary student. ‘Their importance 
increases day by day. They are the foundation 
of the practice of Medicine and to a_ certain 
extent enter into the practice of Surgery. These 
subjects are well done. At the end of the 
course the student knows the methods of isola- 
tion of bacteria, their cultural characteristics, 
the special media required to produce growth. 
the length of time to produce growth, the most 
favourable condition of atmosphere and = tem- 
perature, all the peculiar characters of the 
various cultures with their reactions to the 
various reagents and, lastly, the biological re- 
actions. It is of paramount importance that 
the student should know, say, the lesions of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the guinea-pig: it does not 
matter so much if he does not know the lesions 
in the ox, sheep or pig, but it is considered rank 
ignorance on his part if he should not happen 
to know whether the lesions in the guinea-pig 
appeared just on the feet or on the mouth of 
that inoffensive animal! Taken on the whole, 
it is apparent that the veterinary student is 
fitted as well as, if not better than, his medical 
confrére at the end of his third year course. 
His knowledge of Bacteriology is certainly better 
and his knowledge of Pharmacology is at least 
equal. It is a deplorable fact, however, that 
from this point on to the end of his course the 
veterinary student is literally “ left standing ” 
by the medical. The latter enters a large hos- 


pital, attends a series of lectures, but occupies 
the major portion of his time seeing and attend- 
ing to *‘ cases.” 'The veterinary student does 
in a measure, likewise, but there is not the 
wmount or variety of cases and the entire atmos- 
phere is different. It is at this point that the 
veterinary student loses ground and the majority 
of students are not slow to realise that their 
only salvation lies in getting with a good practi- 
tioner who will see to this part of their educi- 
tion, which the colleges cannot supply. 

Under the present system the authorities in 
their desire to give the student what is termed 
“a good all round knowledge” place him in a 
false position. He is, as it were, “ sitting on the 
fence,” possessing, as he does when he qualifies, 
only a fair knowledge of things practical and a 
slightly better one of research, but he is, 1 
inaintain, not a fit person to pursue a livelihood 
in either. 

IT cannot let this occasion pass without an 
appeal to those members of the profession, prac- 
tising in the Midlands who are not members of 
our Association or the National, to become mem- 
bers of one or both. Strange as it may sound 
to you, there are Inany members of the profes- 
sion that have never been a member of a veteri- 
hary association and who never” read a 
veterinary periodical. One cannot keep up to 
date unless one reads current scientific litera- 
ture or attends our meetings: one is bound, 
sooner or later, to learn something which will 
be of practical use. By so doing one is increas- 
ing one’s knowledge and is thereby able to give 
one’s clients a better and more efficient service. 
I ask you, one and all, to make a big drive 
during my year of office and draw into the fold 
all these men who are not members of our 
Association. If each member induced one of 
these veterinarians to join our Association they 
would be doing a great work, not only for the 
Association but for the veterinary profession as 
a whole. 

It is being realised wore and more every day 
that if headway is to be made in combatting 
diseases of animals communicable to man, a 
closer co-operation between the medical and 
veterinary professions must take place. That 
such co-operation is becoming more prevalent is 
obvious. In February last the South Stafford- 
shire Branch of the B.M.A. did me the honour 
of allowing me to address them on certain 
diseases transmissible from animals to man. A 
large number of invitations to that meeting was 
sent out by their branch Secretary and I 
am sure that those few stalwarts that were 
there to support me were vastly entertained by 
the spirited discussion that followed my 
address. Such joint meetings as these do a 
large amount of good, if only to show our 
medical brethren that we are very well able to 
deal with our end of the problem. 
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Before closing, I should like to put before 
you a scheme to perpetuate the memory of the 
one man who has done more for the Midland 
than any other. I refer to our late Secretary. 
I am going to suggest that this Association pre- 
sent annually a medal called ‘‘ The H. J. Dawes 
Memorial Medal.” The late Mr. Dawes was, as 
you know, Secretary of this Association for 
years, and during that time did an incalculable 
amount of work in our interest. I would sug- 
gest that this medal be presented annually, 
either to a member of this Association for ser- 
vices rendered to the Association or to the 
veterinary profession in general, or for competi- 
tion in all the schools for the best Professional 
}Hxamination in Animal Husbandry. I put it 
forward as a _ suggestion for discussion at a 
future meeting. 

Mr. Brooke, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, said he agreed with 
the criticisms he had offered. 

Mr. Martin seconded the vote of thanks, 
which was carried with acclamation. 


Spinal Anzsthesia 


Mr. Oscar STINSON now addressed the meet- 
ing on the subject of “ Bovine Obstetrics with 
special reference to Spinal Anwzsthesia.” Cattle 
practice had, he said, become the backbone of 
the veterinary profession, and for that reason, 
if for no other, he agreed with the President's 
comment that the colleges could not afford to 
neglect bovine instruction. Regarding mal- 
presentation, which was the greatest trouble, 
he was afraid they were told too much about 
the effect and not enough about the cause. The 
first thing to do was to find out all they could 
about tonic contraction of the uterus. It was 
important to get rid of this tonic contraction, 
and the use of spinal anzesthesia was frequently 
indicated. If the cow was standing, he did not 
give a dose big enough to make it go down. He 
liked to get the animal under a beam, give a 
small injection, and if she went down use the 
pulleys for lifting her up by the hocks. 

Mr. Stinson showed the various instruments 
he used and proceeded to say that when he read 
of anything new, he always asked himself 
whether it was going to he worth while, whether 
it was better than what he was already doing, 
and in the case of spinal anesthesia he asked 
himself if it could be done without untoward 
sequele, That was a natural question, and they 
need have no fear in this matter of spinal 
anesthesia. It was a simple and easy opera- 
tion, and he could assure them, from his own 
great experience, that they would derive 
tremendous benefit from it. At the present time, 
he was using “ Parsetic,” although other anzes- 
thetics were available. 

A brief discussion followed Mr. Stinson's 
address. Mr. Barker, who was the first speaker, 
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said tonic contraction of the uterus might result 
from the herdsman or owner not watching for 
the usual physiological conditions. He would 
like to know whether any unfortunate seque! 
to spinal anesthesia might be expected. He 
could see it was going to be a help, but he did 
not accept Mr. Stinson’s suggestion that i: 
should be a routine measure. There were occu- 
sions when one could return the uterus very 
quickly, and in less time, than by the use of 
an anesthetic. If the veterinary surgeon wis 
satisfied that there was going to be malpresen- 
tation, time was important. 

Mr. Stinson replied that if one put the syringe 
in the wrong position, one might get trouble, but 
in the 300 cases he had had, he had never once 
had untoward results, With eversion of the 
uterus, he believed spinal anesthesia was 
frequently invaluable. He gave a small dose, 
which stopped straining, and it was then easy 
to put the uterus back. Where there was any 
obstruction, it was a wonderful remedy. He 
did not suggest the use of spinal anesthesia :s 
a routine measure except in cases of tonic con- 
traction of the uterus. 

Mr. SreELE-BopGER said spinal anzesthesi:n 
was the finest thing he had ever tried in prac- 
tice. Personally, he used chlorocaine, and his 
needle was not so long as Mr. Stinson’s. He 
had never had a single failure. He would like 
to hear what Mr. Stinson’s experience was of 
spinal anesthesia in the case of mares, 

Mr. Stinson said that he had been successful 
in the case of mares also, and that it was per- 
haps of more use in the mare than in the cow. 

Mr. Tupor Hucues enquired as to the effect 
upon the respiratory organs, of hoisting a cow 
as high as Mr. Stinson suggested, especially ii 
one proceeded to administer chloroform as well. 
In those cases where replacement of the uterus 
was not readily affected, he should say that Mr. 
Stinson’s method of achieving relaxation of the 
womb was of the greatest possible advantage. 
He (Mr. Hughes) had ropes made with a loop 
at each end, and if one snapped he could use 
the other. 

Mr. Stinson replied that he watched the pos- 
sible effect of hoisting on respiration, and he 
would not do it if there was any danger of 
such a shock as might cause syncope and death. 

Mr. CALDWELL remarked that he had had 
nothing but good results from spinal anesthesia. 
He thought the freedom from pain was one of 
the greatest factors. He also exhibited a large 
tumour removed from the cervix of a cow under 
spinal anzesthesia, 

Mr. ASTon was more critical. With spinal 
anesthesia, it became necessary to stitch the 
vulva on conelusion. He could put the uterus 
back in ten minutes, and he thought they took 
away one of the best prognostic agents by 
making the uterus inert. 
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Mr. Stinson replied that though stitching 
might be necessary, there was not a great deal 
in it. He thought every bad calving case should 
have some form of stitching. He always made 
a point of clamping the vulva after very difli- 
cult calving cases and cases of eversion of the 
uterus. 

Mr. Martin, senr., said he always carried two 
sets of pulleys and he slung nine-tenths of the 
cows he treated. The second set of pulleys were 
ready if one gave way, and having hoisted the 
cow he dropped her on her back. Nowadays, 
with the use of pulleys, calving was much easier 
than it used to be. He did not like thick ropes. 

Mr. MclLaucnian said they “all had their 
favourite methods in calving, and his used te 
he the hook. Bhat was the only thing he used. 

The PRESIDENT observed he used a hook, as 
did Mr. MeLauchlan. He had tried spinal 
anesthesia several times, and he found it most 
beneficial when there was) eversion of the 
uterus. On behalf of the Association, he wished 
io thank Mr. Stinson for his demonstration. — It 
had been an edueation to most of them, and the 
size of the meeting was some indication of the 
interest taken in the subject. He had learnt a 
vood deal that afternoon, and he was sure others 
could say the same, He proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Stinson for making such a long 
journey to come among them. 

The Hon, Secretary briefly seconded, and 
suid that was one of the best meetings they 
had ever had. They had seldom had a subject 
which had attracted more widespread interest. 

Mr. Stinson having acknowledged the com- 
pliment, the meeting closed, the company 
having tea together before separating. 

H. W. Dawes, Hon. Secretary. 
* * * * * 


YORKSHIRE DIVISION* 
MERTING AT LEEDS 

A general meeting was held at the Hotel 
Metropole, Leeds, on July 22nd, 1932, when the 
President, Colonel J. A. Dixon, occupied the 
chair. There were present eighteen members, 
and Messrs. J. O. Powley, W. A. Milligan and 
(:. K. Buckler were present as visitors. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were con- 
firmed. Apologies for absence were intimated 
from Major J. Abson and Messrs. G. H. Pollock, 
H. Pollard, H. W. Good, J. Clarkson and D. 8. 
Rabagliati. 

Correspondence.-—A letter was read from Mr. 
J. Clarkson returning thanks for the resolution 
passed on the occasion of his retirement from the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. 

Dinner.—The Secretary presented the finan- 
cial statement of the dinner held in April and 
it was decided to give the balance of ten shillings 
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und fourpence, together with the annual dona- 
tion of two pounds, to the National Veterinary 
Benevolent Fund. 

Finance.—\t was reported by Mr. A. 
MecCarmick, on behalf of the trustees of the 
Society, that the conversion of the War Loan 
stock of the Society had been carried out. 

Dispensary. The Secretary presented a_re- 
port of the progress made by the Dispensary 
Committee and read a letter from Mr. H. W. 
(jood informing the committee that the 
decentralised scheme which had been instituted 
in Scarborough was working well and thanking 
the committee for the assistance given in this 
connection. 

R.C.V.S. Council,—Mr. J. W. PRocTER moved 
“Phat Official Representatives of the Society 
on the Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, shall be granted from the 
funds of the Society third-class railway fare 
when travelling to and from meetings of that 
Council.” In support of his proposition Mr, 
Procter spoke of the self-sacrifice of the mem- 
bers who in the past had served on the Council 
R.CVLS. and of the increasing demands now 
made both on their time and finances: he 
thought that a Society which had 71 members 
had a duty to perform in making some contribu- 
tion to the one or two members who served their 
interests on the College Council. After some 
discussion the proposition was seconded by Mr. 
A. H. WATSON and was carried by twelve votes 
to two. 

Royal Sanitary Institute Congress.—Colonel 
J. A, Drxon gave his report as the delegate of 
the Society at the Congress of the Royal Sani- 
tary Congress at Brighton, stating that the 
Section of Preventive Medicine did not discuss 
any subject of direct interest to veterinarians. 
In the Section of Veterinary Hygiene the chair- 
man, Alderman Sir Phenué Neal, gave an address 
and stressed in this his appreciation of the ser- 
vices of veterinary surgeons in Public Health 
work. A paper by Mr. Brennan de Vine, entitled 
“The Law relating to Meat Inspection,” showed 
the urgent need of the revision of the law in this 
matter and a strong resolution to this effect was 
sent to the Council of the Institute. The other 
papers presented by veterinarians, had been well 
attended and = discussed. The question of 
pasteurisation had. been prominent and Colonel 
Dixon said that he thought this a subject which 
should have the most careful consideration and 
attention of the veterinary profession,  Dis- 
appointment was expressed at the poor 
attendance of the local veterinary surgeons. 
He mentioned, incidentally, that next year’s 
Congress of the R.S.T. is to be held at Blackpool 
and expressed the hope that veterinary surgeons 
in the North would attend in much larger num- 
bers than those in the South had done at 
Brighton. 
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Paper.--The President then introduced to the 
meeting Mr. A. Noél Pillers, who read a paper, 
“Some Reflections on Itchy Legs of Cart 
Horses—A Clinical Study.” 

[This paper, and a report of the ensuing dis- 
cussion (opened by Mr. S. E. Sampson) are 
reproduced at the commencement of this issue. 
——Ep., V.R.] 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Pillers on 
the proposition of Mr. S. E, SAMPSON, seconded 
by Mr. J. W. PrRocrer, and terminated the 


ineeting. 
S. Suarp, Hon. Secretary. 


WESTERN COUNTIES V.M.A.* 
MEETING AT PLYMOUTH 


A meeting of the Western Counties Division 
of the N.V.M.A. was held at the Duke of Corn- 
wall Hotel, Plymouth, on Thursday, June 23rd, 
1932. The President, Mr. W. G. Blackwell, 
cecupied the chair and the following members 
were present :—Messrs. W. G. Blackwell, R. B. 
Nelder, J. Willis Thwaite, fF. T. Harvey, P. W. 
Bloye, W. Roach, H. B. Kauntze, C. Masson, 
W. Wright. J. G. Crowhurst, R. H. Smythe, 
W. J. Radford, J. M. Penhale, H. Fraser, FE, A. 
Wilshaw and 8. J. Motton, 

Apologies for absence were received from 
Professor Hobday and Messrs. H. K. Roberts, 
J. K. Irvine, A. R. Smythe, Richardson, E. R. 
Edwards, J. Forbes, Crowhurst, senr., Norman, 
Ascott, W. B. Nelder, ‘Townson and Stephens. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in the Velerinary Record, were 
taken as read. 

Correspondence,_-The Hon. Secretary re- 
ported that replies had been received from all 
of the members of the Division, and that with 
the exception of one, all had agreed to operate 
a scheme for the free treatment of the sick 
animals of the poor, in conjunction with the 
R.S.P.C.A. 

One non-member had refused, and one non- 
member had agreed to fall into line with the 
members of the Division in this work. 

The article “ Reeent Advances in Veterinary 
Science * had been published in the Western 
Morning News, Cornish Tidings, The Cornishman 
and the Cornish Mining Post. Publication had 
not been secured in Somerset as far as could 
he ascertained. Replies from members who had 
received copies for publication were not to hand 
in all instances. 

Correspondence from Mr. Masson in connec- 
tion with Mr. Nelder’s resolutions, which had 
heen dealt with in Committee at the previous 
meeting and by the Council of the Division in 
the meantime, was dealt with. 

One resolution had been sent to the N.V.M.A. ; 
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the other was allowed to lie on the table for 
the present. 

Correspondence in connection with fees to be 
charged for tuberculin testing was considered. 
It was decided to take no action for the pre- 
sent, as it was impossible to agree on prices to 
meet all cases. 

Next Meeting.—The time and place of the next 
meeting were left to be decided by the Hon. 
Secretary. 

Election of New Member.—Mr. H. C. Wilkins, 
of Crewkerne, was unanimously elected 
member of the Division, on the proposition of 
Mr. F. T. Harvey, seconded by Mr. C. Masson. 

Paper.—Mr. S. J. EXpwarps, B.Sc. (LOND.), 
M.R.C.V.S., delivered an interesting address on 
* Chronic Streptococcus Mastitis.” and the fol- 
lowing entered into the discussion: Messrs. 
™, T. Harvey, FE. R. Smythe, J. Willis Thwaite, 
W. Wright, Wilshaw, Fraser and S. J. Motton. 
{Mr. Edwards’ paper is reproduced, together 
with a summary of the discussion and of the 
essayist’s reply, earlier in’ this issu 
V.R.] 

Post-mortem Major WRIGHT ex- 
hibited the heart of a Griffon Bruxellois, show- 
ing valvular lesions, 

Mr. E. R. SMytHe exhibited the skull of a 
Devon steer with completely cleft palate. The 
animal had shown no symptoms during life. 

S. J. Morron, Hon. Secretary. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Captain F. W. Goodall was posted from Alder- 
shot to the Southern Command on August 22nd, 
and is now doing duty at Tidworth. 

Major M. J. Killelea and Captain L. H. B. Poer, 
M.c., sailed for India on August 12th, for a full 
tour of duty abroad. 

Major R. H. Knowles is at present in_ this 
country on leave from Egypt. 

Major W. N. Rowston is at present in this 
country on leave from India. 

* * * * 
THE CRUELTY TO ANIMALS ACT 

The Home Secretary has appointed Mr. Wilfred 
Batten Lewis Trotter, M.p., M.S., F.R.S., LL.D., to be 
a member of the Advisory Committee on the 
administration of the Cruelty to Animals Act, 1876, 
in place of Sir Arthur Keith, m.p., F.R.C.S., 
LL.p., Who has resigned. 

* * 

NEW ULSTER VETERINARY HOSPITAL 

At the Queen’s University of Belfast, on Tues- 
day. the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland (Lord 
Craigavon) officially opened the new Veterinary 
Hospital for Northern [Ireland established by the 
Ulster Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. An extended reference to this institu- 
lion appeared in our last issue. 

* * * 

The Ministry of has circulated 
River and Drainage Boards throughout the 
country drawing their attention to the fear of 
infestment of river banks and water courses by 
the musk rat and urging prompt and energetic 
measures for their destruction. 


* * * * * 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 
* * 


DIARY OF EVENTS 


29th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Aug. 3lst.—Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Birming- 
ham. 

* * * * * 


Our Special Congress ‘Number 


Next week we shall have pleasure in issuing 
the largest number of The Veterinary Record 
yet produced, containing a full account of the 
proceedings at the. outstandingly successful 
Congress held by the N.V.M.A. at Folkestone 
from August Sth-13th, with the exception of 
Nos. 3-7 of the papers presented, and discus- 
sions thereupon, which will be published in 
succeeding issues. Members or subscribers re- 
quiring additional copies of this number 
(price 1s., post free), which will form a remark- 
ably interesting record of a memorable Congress, 
are requested to make early appli ee to the 
Editorial Representative, N.V.M.A., 2. Verulam 
Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 

~ * * * * 
PERSONAL 

Will.-PoweELL, Mr. Charles Ault, M.R.c.v.s., of 
Heat) and Reach, Beds (net personalty 6,259), 
t 


Mr. A. M. Michaelis, of Stockport, is retiring, 
and his practice is being taken over by Mr. C. E. 
Hall, M.R.¢.v.s., who will continue Mr. Michaelis’s 
contract for the care of the Corporation Cleansing 
Department's horses. 


* 


Aug. 


* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


GREGG, James, O.B.E., J.P., M.R.C.V.S., Captain, 
late R.A.V.C., 2, Victoria Square, Belfast. Gradu- 
ated Glasgow, May 2 29th, 1889; died August 22nd, 
1932. 

MARSLAND, John Shorey Bank, 
Darwen, Lanes. Edinburgh, 
April 15th, 1875; 1932; aged 
82 vears. 

SomERSE?, Frank Law, “ Restholme,” Matlock, 
Derbyshire. Graduated London, May 16th, 1890; 
Fellowship May 16th, 1903; died August 10th, 1932 
aged 63 vears. 


Wagstall, s.p., 
Graduated New 
died August) 16th, 


The Lare Caprain J. GREGG, 0.B.E. 

As we go to press we learn, with great regret, 
of the death of an outstanding figure in” the 
veterinary and agricultural life of Northern 
Ireland in Captain James Gregg. 


Captain Gregg, who was sixty-eight years of 
age, had not been in perfect health for some 


months, but he was only confined to bed at his 


home at “ Tobercoran,” Glengormley, for a few 
days before the end came. 
The deceased gentleman practised his pro- 


fession as a veterinary surgeon at Victoria Square, 
Belfast. He 


was editor of the Jrish Breeder, a 
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veterinary and stock journal, founded by him over 
20 years ago. A vigorous member of the N.V.M.A., 
Captain Gregg took an active part in the activities 
of the V elerinary Medical Societies of the country, 
being the founder of the Ulster Branch of the 
. National.’ He leaves a wife, two sons and one 
daughter. One of his sons, Mr. J. R. Gregg, B.a., 
is at present Attorney-General in St. Vincent, 
British West India Islands. He practised at the 
Northern Bar for a number of years. 

A correspondent writes:. 

“Practically the last words Captain Gregg 
wrote were a letter to the Veterinary Record on 
Nutrition in reference to Abortion. He loved 
the profession to which he belonged and was one 
of the most outstanding personages in the agri- 
cultural life of the Ulster Province. Although, in 
the last number of years he was not actively 
engaged in practice, his advice on all questions 


relating to diseases, feeding, management and 
treatment of stock was eagerly sought “after. Two 


-ars held his close 


questions, which of recent y 
and abortion in 


attention, were those of sterility 
rattle. 

“Captain Gregg was the founder of the Irish 
Moiled Cattle Society, a work that had his close 
attention since its formation seven years ago. He 
perceived that the small farmers of Ulster could 
not afford to feed and keep the larger breeds of 
cattle, and it was this view that prompted him to 
make the stupendous effort of reviving the old 
Irish Breed. That his efforts in this direction 
were successful can be indicated from the fact 
that at the recent 1932 Royal Ulster Show the 
breed had 53 entries, the largest of any at the 
Show. His whole aim in life was to help the 
small farmer, and it is this particular section of 
the community that will feel the loss of a great 
leader. He also founded the Central Milk Record- 
ing Society (a society that has affiliated with it 
all. the milk’ recording societies in Northern 
Ireland). At the time of his death he was Secre- 
tary and Registrar of the Irish Moiled Cattle 
Society and Treasurer of the Central Milk 
Recording Society. 

“Since the formation of the Ulster Branch of 
the U.S.P.C.A. he was its Hon. Veterinary Surgeon, 
acting as professional advisor to the Society, and 
was mainly responsible for encouraging this 
society to erect a palatial hospital under veteri- 
nary supervision at Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim 
(the hospital was opened the day after his death 
by the Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, Lord 
Craigavon). 

During 
charge of a 
Commission in 
purchased from all 
shipment to England. 
prevalent at this period and was _ responsible 
for the loss of large numbers of horses. With the 
aid of a bacteriologist Captain Gregg evolved a 
serum which had the effect of cutting the death 
rate down by 90°per cent. For this work he 
received the O.B.E. (His method of collecting 
the serum from diseased horses was, I believe, 
related by himself in your journal.) 

“He was a member of the Belfast Corporation 
for ten years, and, as a magistrate, was closely 
connected with the public life of the = city. 
Graduating at Glasgow, he practised in Dromore 
and Lisburn before coming to Belfast.” 


was in 
Remount 
horses were 
over the country for 

Shipping fever was 


Gregg 


war «Captain 
British 


the 


the 
station for 
America, where 


PRACTITIONER’S DEATH IN Moron ACCIDENT 
We regret to record the death, at the age of 
63, following upon a fall from a skidding motor- 
car, of Mr. Rowland Tayler, M.r.c.v.s., of Queen 
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Street, Colchester. Mr. Tayler was a passenger 
in the car, which skidded on the main London 
Road outside Colchester on Saturday night, with 
the tragic result that he was thrown out and 
sustained fatal injuries, his head striking a tree. 
The deceased gentleman graduated at London, 
December, 1890. 


Lioyp.—On August 15th, at 52, Whirlowdale 
Road, Millhouse, Sheffield, Catherine Mary, 
beloved wife of J. S. Lloyd, veterinary surgeon, 
aged 64 years. 


Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday — insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 
All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pub.tcation. 
The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
ts. 


his corresponden 
* * * % * 


RUPTURE OF THE DIAPHRAGM—THE 
CONTRA-INDICATION OF MORPHIA 


To THE EprrokR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,--The case which Mr. Milligan so ably 
describes in the Velerinary Record of the 
20th inst. is similar to one recorded by myself 
in May, 1929 (Velerinary Record, 1x., 19, p. 410), 
in that the administration of morphia was soon 
followed by death. It seems likely that the 
morphia contributed directly to the death in both 
cases as, on account of its tendency to produce 
vomition in the dog, great additional strain must 
be thrown on the injured diaphragm and adjacent 
organs during the act of vomiting, in, which the 
diaphragm plays an important part. 

It seems, therefore, obviously inadvisable to 
administer any drug which may cause emesis, in 
cases of injury to the diaphragm or where in- 
creased intra-abdominal pressure contra- 
indicated. 

Of course, the above is written in no spirit of 
criticism of Mr. Milligan’s case. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. S. STEWARD. 

Gwynne House, 

Hereford. 
* * * * * 


THE INTRADERMAL TEST IN “OPEN” 
CERTIFIED MILK-PRODUCING HERDS 
To tHE EpirorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—-With reference to a “ Report ” under the 
heading “ Ministry of Health” in the August 13th 
issue of the Veterinary Record, I should like to 
pass some_ observations. 

In this Report it is stated that the interpreta- 
tion of the intradermal test previously adopted, 
has not always been sufficiently strict. The true 
facts are, a Consulting Veterinary Surgeon has 
been placed by the Ministry on the premises of 
certain farms, where certified milk is produced, 
and as far as I know the consultation § or 
collaboration has not been requested by the 
owner of the herd. 

It is, of course, well known that the Ministry 
require the test to be carried out at intervals of 
six months, and this applies to farms that are not 
self-contained. I should like to emphasise this 
point, as in my experience, which extends over 
a number of years, the length of time is too 
extended, and should be reduced in herds which 
are not self-contained, and where wastage is 
made good from outside sources. 
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The difficulty of keeping a herd, which is not 
self-contained, clean under these conditions must 
be obvious; cows are tested on entering the herd 
but they unfortunately do not always react but 
do so at subsequent testing. 

Now as the “Faculty” have taken a hand, 
probably they can inform the general practi- 
tioner “ How soon after infection will the test 
give a definite reaction?” If they are unable to 
do so, the placing of a Consulting Veterinary 
Surgeon on the premises, particularly where the 
herd is not self-contained, will give results which 
May cause suspicion, certainly depreciation of 
professional ability. 

Again, in herds which are not self-contained, 
and where the cows are tested in batches through- 
out the year—that is, cows which have replaced 
the reactors which have been removed—it is 
possible for the attending veterinary surgeon to 
obtain a larger number of reactors, if he was 
allowed to test the whole herd at the same time, 
as of course was carried out by the Consulting 
Veterinary Surgeon, and which of course the 
attending veterinary surgeon is not allowed to 
do; and it is even possible to have a test some 
months after the Consulting Veterinary Surgeon 
and find that he has left some behind to react, or 
has not been sufficiently strict, using the words 
contained in the Report. I am of course referring 
to herds which are not self-contained. 

If it were possible to persuade owners that the 
self-contained herd is the ideal (that unfortu- 
nately is not always possible) it would certainly 
simplify matters. 

am_ informed that tests can be read from 
tuberculin reports—I think this is doubtful; cer- 
tainly caliper readings vary: in any case it would 
be better to see the actual test. 

The present arrangements for the protection of 
the public are somewhat mixed——we have Certi- 
fied Milk, Grade “A” Tuberculin Tested, Grade 
“A” Milk, etc. The latter can be viewed with a 
certain amount of suspicion when compared with 
Tuberculin Tested, ete, and it would probably be 
better to settle down to Pasteurised Milk. 

Some day we might have all the cattle in the 
country tuberculin ‘tested, but that day is, I am 
afraid, a long way off. In any case it would be 
better to have some definite line of action. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
F. Stewart Proryn. 

Greenhill Farm, 


Harrow. 
August 16th, 1932. 


RETAINED PLACENTA: USE OF SALT PACKS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—In your report of the proceedings of the 
Lincolnshire and District Division N.V.M.A., in 
the Veterinary Record of last week, the President 
(Mr. A. J. Hines) refers to the use of salt by the 
stomach tube or its direct application to the 
womb 

I desire to state that the latter idea with its 
technique, was personally communicated to me 
by Major A. Spreull, Dundee, on the occasion of 
the International Veterinary Congress in London 
two years ago. 

Unfortunately I was unable to attend the meet- 
ing at Peterborough; had I been there [I would 
have made this disclaimer then. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. W. LANG. 

Brigg, 

August 21st, 1932. 
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[Photo by T. H. Greville, Maidenhead. 


LIEUT.-COLONEL P. J. SIMPSON, D.S.O., T.D., J.P., F.R.C.V.S. 
President of the National Veterinary Medical Association of Great Britain and Ireland, 1932-33. 
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